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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND SURVIVAL : 


AN EXAMINATION OF DR. BROAD’S COMPOUND 
THEORY 


Tue “ Compound theory ” invented by Dr. C. D. Broad with 
a view to explaining the results of psychical research without 
recourse to spiritualist doctrine, appears to be gaining an 
increasing number of adherents. Curiously enough, even the © 
rationalists, who until now have been the first to explain away 
such things as trickery and fraud, are beginning to take the 
theory seriously.1 For these reasons it may be as well to subject 
the evidence on which Dr. Broad bases his theory to a critical 
analysis. 

The truth of a proposition is tested by means of a standard 
which is called “ probability ”. This is divisible into at least 
two and possibly three parts. There may be (1) an objective 
probability, due to some element of indeterminancy in the 
physical realm or in a foreign mind; there may be (2) a logical 
or intrinsic probability due to the form of the proposition itself, 
and there will certainly be (3) a personal probability, which is 
simply a measure of how like or unlike the proposition is to 
those propositions already present in a given mind. 

Consideration shows that the grounds for a belief in any 
one of the main hypotheses which can be put forward to explain 
occultism, cannot theoretically be affected by objective proba- 
bilities, so that only two relevant types of probability remain for 
discussion. 

But these two types are by no means as indistinguishable in 
practice as they appear to be in theory. To deal with the theory « 
first, a proposition pg which involves other propositions p and g 
should have a lower personal probability than either p or ¢ 
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separately. Such a proposition is derivative in nature and if the 
assumptions which p and g involve separately are combined in 
some predictable way, a view which an emergent evolutionist 
ought not to hold, ~g may certainly have a lowered probability. 
Yet in practice it is doubtful if this is always, or even usually, the 
case.? 

Further, it so happens that a proposition can be divided 
into constituent propositions in more than one way, and if we 
are anxious to make a given proposition look absurd there will 
be a chance to choose which way would best suit the situation. 
In the case of occultism this artifice has been cleverly performed 
_ by Dr. Broad? in the following way. 

The possible explanations which may be put forward to 
deal with the facts of psychical research can be divided into: 


1. Extended telepathy. 
2. Spirits who impersonate dead people. 
3. Dead people. 


Now Dr. Broad argues that the second proposition has the 
least intrinsic probability since it postulates the existence of 
minds of whose existence we have no independent evidence, 
whereas the third, spiritualistic, hypothesis only postulates the 
continued existence of that which was once known to exist? ; 
and the telepathic view also assumes the known, even if it ascribes 
to it hitherto unknown powers. In his view, therefore, there 
are good grounds from the start against the theory of 
impersonation. 

It is, however, obvious that this is not the only way of 
dividing up the propositions. If, for the moment, telepathy be 
ignored, an apparently equally straight-forward method would 
be to take a spirit hypothesis as basic. In this case the spiritual- 
istic theory could only be maintained by holding the two 
derivative propositions, (1) that the phenomena are to be 
ascribed to discarnate spirits, and (2) that these spirits are to be 
identified with the spirits of the dead. On Dr. Broad’s view a 
proposition which involved *belief in both of these constituent 
propositions ought to be less probable than either constituent 
proposition itself, and therefore the theory that spirits impersonate 


held, but the combined assumption may be recognized as introducing nothing new. 
2 Mind and its Place in Nature, 1925, p. 516. 


3 This may be a mind or as Dr. Broad believes, a “ psychic factor’’ or part of a mind. 
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the dead has a higher intrinsic probability than one which 
assumes that the dead are present. In brief, the argument about 
intrinsic probability can be used to point to any fore-ordained 
conclusion, and the actual conclusion to which it will point may 
be no more than a reflection of pure personal probability. 

The question of personal probability remains. In the 
present connection the probability of attributing psychic 
phenomena to discarnate minds (or parts of minds) will depend 
on whether we have any evidence for the existence of such 
entities outside the sphere of the phenomena under consideration. 
Obviously this raises the whole question of Deism, and at the 
risk of inaccuracy, owing to the extremely condensed treatment 
necessary, it will be advisable to say something on this subject. 

The apparent purposiveness seen in the organic world 
suggests to many that some Mind was responsible for its forma- 
tion, although others have put all down to time and chance. 
For a long time it-was considered that those two views were 
mutually exclusive, but the excesses of Paleyism, which did not 
stop at arguing that bugs were designed by God to wake men up 
in the morning, together with the callousness of materialism 
which destroyed all that the human heart counts dear, led 
people to seek for some via media. ‘This they are supposed to 
have found in the doctrine known as emergence, a doctrine which, 
in the absence of all evidence, maintains that matter tends to 
fall into organisms whose properties are non-predictable. It 
thus avoids what Dr. Broad calls a “‘ complex Deistic theory ” by 
assigning the properties of God to matter, and it affects to leave 
the question of Deism open. By treating the problem in this 
way, Dr. Broad is able to take as a premise the dictum that the 
human mind is the greatest mind of which he has any knowledge," 
and this being so, the idea of a discarnate mind is foreign to his 
mind. Naturally, therefore, the suggestion that such minds 
exist is one which for him has a very low personal probability. It 
should, however, have a very reasonable probability for one who 
believed in a God Who is other than a philosophic abstraction, 
even though he believed in the doctrine of emergence as well. 

The next problem is to discuss the actual results of psychical 
research in the light of these considerations. Dr. Broad holds 
that there are two lines of evidence which indicate that an 
enhanced telepathic power is not sufficient to embrace all the 


* Ibid., p. 32 
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facts. In the first place alleged communications appear to come 
more often from the dead than from the living, which seems 
unlikely on a telepathic view although the desires of mediums 
themselves might cause the result ; and in the second place the 
evidence furnished by Dr. R. Hodgson seems sound. Hodgson 
argued that on the spiritistic hypothesis, a spirit S having once 
established communication with a medium M in the presence 
of a sitter X, ought to produce successful communications 
independently of X, whereas on the telepathic view the success 
should depend on the relation existing between X and M, so that 
with a given M some sitters would get good and some bad 
results, while a change in X should make no difference. In 
point of fact, Dr. Hodgson’s great experience convinced him that 
the telepathic theory did not fit the empirical results. The 
success of the communications depended upon the alleged 
individuality of S and were little influenced by X. Dr. Broad 
does not consider the alleged cases of cross correspondence 
convincing, and, further, he does not discuss the evidence for 
telekinesis and materialization, which phenomena would appear 
_ to furnish the strongest evidence against the sufficiency of purely 
telepathic interpretations. 

If, then, a purely telepathic explanation is discarded it 
becomes of great importance to understand the relation between 
body and mind. At the level of common sense Dr. Broad shows 
that there are no good grounds, philosophical or scientific, for 
abandoning the naively realistic view of two-sided interaction.! 
He believes, however, that ignoring all psychic evidence there is a 
very slight preponderance of evidence for epiphenomenalism which 
is suggested, though not required by a study of the normal. 

_ But a study of the abnormal leads him to believe that 
memories can persist after death, and this would be inconsistent 
_ with such a view. He is led therefore to postulate two types 
of relationship which can exist between mind and body. The 
first is the Instrumentalist theory, in which mind is a kind of 
ghost which sits in the brain and controls action, perhaps by 
regulating inhibitions at the synapses. He discards this view 
on two grounds: in the first case certain local injuries to the 
brain may cause complete inability to remember past events, 
or in other words they curtail the power of introspection which 
would seem to be a characteristic of mind. In the second place, 


Ibid., Ch. 3. 
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physical injuries, diseases (and he might have added, certain 
drugs) sometimes change moral character. If then morality is 
situated in the ghost part of man it would seem as though a 
man’s actual behaviour is no guide to his real morality. Indeed, 
a man of the purest ethical standards might find that “ the change 
in his brain compels him to express his cheerfulness by scowling 
and his benevolence by attacking other people with carving- 
knives”, while life-long philanthropists might be “ inwardly 
boiling with malice which some peculiar kink in their brains and 
nervous systems compels them to express by pensioning their 
poor relatives and giving pennies to crossing-sweepers ’”. 

Owing to these difficulties Dr. Broad decides in favour of 
another view which he calls the Compound theory. He supposes 
that mind is not merely a ghost which may or may not live in a 
brain, but that it is a compound of a brain and a hypothetical 
entity which resembles a somewhat deviscerated ghost. He 
terms this new entity a psychic factor and he endows it with the 
property of carrying mnemic (memory) factors but not with the 
power of introspection or experience of any kind. 

The air is populated with these pseudo-beings which Dr. 
Broad considers are at the beck and call of mediums. The 
experiences of mediums, however, if they are to be taken at their 
face value at all, strongly indicate that the aetherial denizens 
ought to be endowed with the power of choice as well as with 
that of retaining mnemic factors. 

A control often professes to communicate with spirits (or 
psychic factors) and usually speaks of them as coming and going 
at their pleasure. These communicators do not inhabit the 
medium’s minds as does the control. On the surface, therefore, 
it appears as though an incarnate psychic factor (or mindkin, as 
Dr. Broad terms it) communicates with discarnate psychic factors 
and finds that they have the power to think. It is of course 
possible that mindkins have a habit of deceiving people like 
this, and Dr. Broad’s view would necessitate holding this opinion, 
but if that were so it is hard to see why Dr. Broad objects as 
strongly as he does to the Impersonation theory. His own view 
would seem to suggest it rather than otherwise. But perhaps it 
would be unwise to look into the theory too closely just yet, for 
fear the psychic factors should turn out to be minds disguising 
themselves. | 


Ibid., p. 
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The grounds on which the Compound theory was accepted 
are worth examination. The first objection, that destruction 
of parts of the mind destroys the power to introspect memory, 
is certainly difficult for the Instrumentalist to answer, but it fits 
the Compound theory little better. If the power to remember 
things is dependent on the presence of both psychic factor and 
brain it would certainly follow that alleged communicators who 
were not playing the réle of controls would have no memories 
to communicate, yet experience has shown that the communi- 
cators do communicate. If the argument argues anything it 
argues epiphenomenalism, not the Compound theory. In the 
second place the moral influences of heredity’-and environment 
have been common knowledge among Christians from time 
immemorial, They are special instances of the fact that matter 
influences mind, and the Christian religion maintains that owing 
to this factor man is not able to judge his fellow men and 
judgment must be left toGod. It is not transparently clear that 
this view is absurd. 

Another point Dr. Broad adduces in favour of the Compound 
theory is that communicators always give nonsensical accounts 
of the life beyond, whereas their memories of earth are very 
occasionally sane. ‘This, he thinks, supports the view that 
actually they have no life beyond at all, and merely invent one 
on the spur of the moment, when a mindkin is formed in the 
medium’s brain. Such observations, however, fit in well with all 
the theories except the spiritualist oné and they can hardly be 
urged in support of the Compound theory. With slight 
reservations the same remark applies to the only other argument 
he uses, namely that the intelligence of the dead is so much less 
than when they lived, a fact which he believes is due to a change 
in one constituent of the original mind. 

There are then three possibilities about the inhabitants 
or pseudo-inhabitants of the void: They may be (a) impersona- 
ting spirits, (b) ghosts of dead men, or (c) psychic factors; and 
having examined the reasons which lead Dr. Broad to decide 
against the ghost theory, we may examine his criticisms of the 
Impersonation theory. 

Apart from his clever dialectic about intrinsic probability 
Dr. Broad has only one objection to make. He thinks that if 
beings do exist who are wicked enough to impersonate dead 
people they must be “devils”. Now by definition “ devils ” 
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must be creatures “ morally much worse than the worst man ”’.' 
He therefore explains at some length that the minds which seem 
to manifest themselves at séances are not as bad as this. Quite 
true, the spirits play heartless jokes, at least if they really do 
impersonate, but then so do undergraduates, and undergraduates 
are not devils. As for their general morality, he thinks that it is 
about that of the Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
apparently are not devils either. He does not think that the 
horse-play at some séances even comes up to the level of the 
drunken orgies at Cambridge University, or to the scenes at some 
political meetings. In brief, if these spirits give a true indication 
of what hell is like it must be so astonishingly like a Welsh 
University that those who die at the latter institutions are not 
likely to note the difference. It is quite clear, he thinks, that the 
only real grounds for the devil theory are to be found (a) in the 
desires of the High Church parson for the welfare of his flock, and 
(6) even more to the point, his zeal for Holy Church which 
naturally makes him discern the hierarchy of hell in all rival 
institutions of whatsoever kind they be. 

If, however, the minds that appear at séances are worth 
comparing with devils at all, it must be worth while discussing 
what kind of devils they ought to be compared with, and this 
is specially the case since most people have a conception of what 
devils ought to be like, which does not differ very much from the 
stories Mr. Milton spun about them. As an anonymous 
eighteenth century writer* put it : 

Bad as he is, the Devil may be abused, 

Be falsely charged, and causelessly accused, 
and it is at least conceivable that his emissaries have suffered a 
like fate. ‘To be serious, if the devil theory is to be considered 
fairly it will be more reasonable to compare the modern spirits 
with the demons of, say, the New Testament, than to appeal 
to that mixed feeling of revulsion and amusement which the 
average Westerner feels toward the devils of the demonologists. 
Since Dr. Broad selects the point of wickedness it may be worth 
discussing it. Suppose that demons were deceitful enough to 
impersonate the dead, would anyone suppose that they would 
show their true moral character with transparent honesty ? 

Ibid., p. §17. 
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Very bad men always have some good points, but if devils are 
worse than all men they ought not to have any good points. 
Why, therefore, does Dr. Broad think they will exercise no 
deception with regard to their characters? In other words, is 
statistical evidence about the amount of obscene material produced 
in automatic writing likely to be very useful ? 

From this it seems clear that if the morality of the supposed 
spirits is to be gauged at all, it must be done indirectly. Now 
the real mark of wickedness is shown not in the fact that wicked 
deeds are always or even usually done, but in the loss of all 
consciousness that they are wicked. This is exactly the character 
that the New Testament ascribes to the demons: “ having their 
conscience seared as with a hot iron” (1 Tim. iv.2). The demons 
did not always blaspheme—they often cried out, “ Thou are the 
Christ, the Son of the living God ”, while the python spirit in the 
Acts merely testified to the Apostolic Mission. In brief, the 
demons of the New Testament were very wicked things, but 
they disguised their wickedness in such a way that it was not 
always possible to discover the fact at once. Even among the 
Apostolic charismata there was a special gift for the discerning 
of spirits (1 Cor. xii. 10), so readily could the demon appear, 
not merely as an indifferently moral being, but as an angel 
of light. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that the so-called spirits of the 
modern séance do show a lack of anything which can be called a 
- conscience. It has been found repeatedly that spirits which have 
been talking in a “ spiritually uplifting ” manner will use diabolic 
language almost immediately afterwards. The following example, 
the accuracy of which was vouched for by Robert Govett,! 
appears to be typical of large numbers of cases. A young man was 
practically convinced that his grandmother, who had been a very 
saintly woman, was communicating with him through a medium. 
Govett told him to ask the communicator whether Jesus Christ 
had come in the flesh: the result was an instant torrent of 
blasphemy. 

It is quite true that this has not always been the result 
of such questioning. At one of D. D. Home’s séances* 

1 1$13-1901.. Formerly Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. Examples of the extraordinarily 
fickle morality shown by the minds responsible for psychical phenomena are given by H. W. Smith, 
Religious Fanaticism. 1928. Ed. by Ray Strachey. J. D. Raupert, Dangers of Spiritualism. D.M. 
Panton, /rvingism and the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, etc. 

2 Experiences in Spiritualism with D. D. Home, by the Earl of Dunraven. 1924. p. 209. 
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the Earl of Dunraven was about to put a similar question. 
The question was known telepathically to Home, who said, 
“Ask them [the spirits] in the Name of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, if this is the work of God.” 
The Earl repeated the words earnestly and lights shone to 
signify approval. Home said, “We are able to make it 
brighter and stronger because you asked solemnly and in the 
name of God.” 

Yet these immediate moral reversions are not uncommon, 
and very strongly suggest an impersonation which when unmasked 
has caused the spirit to become furious. It is exceedingly 
remarkable to observe how systematically this phenomenon has 
been ignored. It has become almost a part of spiritualist doctrine 
that the moral character of spirits is unchanging—every 
spiritualist realizes that many spirits are evil’ but he always 
assumes that those who appear to be good are really so. 

Then again the Impersonation theory is not based on 
negative evidence—there is direct evidence of impersonation 
and the fact must be admitted on any theory. A study of the 
Spirit “Sally” in the Sally-Beauchamp case investigated by 
Dr. Morton Prince? affords a good illustration of this. Dr. Prince 
believed that “ Sally ” was a part of the subconscious mind of 
Miss Beauchamp, and “ Sally ” although very accurately corre- 
sponding to a normal case of possession, played the part of one 
fairly well, though occasionally she called herself a spirit, and 
until the very end considered herself distinct from Miss 
Beauchamp. There can be little doubt that in another environ- 
ment “ Sally ” would have played the part of a dead ancestor. 
There are also many cases in which spirits play the part of the 
Holy Spirit or of God. In such cases they do not always gain 
complete possession, but can use the lips and tongue (“speaking 
in tongues”), or hand (“automatic writing”) of a person 
while he still retains power over his other faculties. Examples 
of both of these occur in the Sally-Beauchamp case. 

It appears then that whatever the distinct personalities 
are which cause the phenomena, they will masquerade as any- 
thing in order to be allowed to remain in an individual, and 

1 E.g. Oliver Lodge. Phantom Walls, 1929, p. 189. “ The concurrent existence of hostile or 
evil influences is not denied.’’ 
* Morton Prince, ‘The Dissociation of a Personality, 1906. Im the whole of this account there 


does not seem to be a single case in which “ Sally ’’ spontaneously shows a knowledge of right and 
wrong. 
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/ 
in all cases they show an astonishing ability to impress people 
with their sincerity. For this reason no very great weight can be 
given to the only serious difficulty which many feel about the 
Impersonation theory, namely that the new personalities some- 
times increase religious devotion. Everything goes to show that 
where the personality would not be allowed to stay unless it 
exercised this function, it will teach religion. In like manner 
when it retains people’s interest by a perpetual show of childish 
humour it continues the display. 

If this theory of impersonation is sound there should be 
methods of testing it. Now identification of mind is an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter, but the most obvious way of hiding true 
identity and lack of knowledge would be evasion and foolery. 
Suppose, for instance, that the original mind of a dead man 
became incarnate in a medium. It would be very unlikely 
that the man would wish to replace his original definite name 
by one of the childish names (“ Feda”, “Dr. Phinuit”, 
“ Walter ”, etc.) which controls take. Making allowance for 
the fact that transmission of thought would be influenced by the 
medium, it still remains hard to see why there should be such 
tremendous difficulties in the transmission of a sensible name if 
whole details of past events can be transmitted. On the 
Compound theory things are not better, and this theory would 
further involve the belief that “‘ psychic factors ” retain memories 
of earth but leave behind so obviously a spiritual faculty as 
conscience. On the other hand, the facts fit tolerably well with 
the Impersonation theory. It would be natural for minds to be 
reticent about giving proper names if they knew they would have 
to play the part of such people in future. It is not difficult to 
see why the controlling mind of the medium always calls itself 
_ by some noncommittal Christian name and merely gets into 
touch with the dead people who are named properly. In this 
way the controlling mind can bring in alleged dead people and 
dismiss them at leisure according to the knowledge of their lives 
which happens to be available at the moment. 

In addition, the lines of evidence which Dr. Broad uses in 
support of his theory all fit the Impersonation theory equally well. 
The poor intellectual. ability compared with the dead people 
simulated, the rubbish concerning the life beyond, which all has 
to be invented, the Hodgson evidence, and the fact that messages 
tend to come from the dead thereby increasing the demand for 
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more messages from the living, all receive an easy interpretation 
on the Impersonation theory. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the Impersonation theory embraces a far wider group of facts 
than any of its rivals. 

If then the Impersonation theory can be accepted, there 
remains for consideration the nature of a discarnate mind. 

In the first case it is clear that although mind does not 
normally manifest itself in the absence of brain, this is not the 
same thing as saying it does not exist. The conception of a mind 
without thought or conscious experience is a very difficult one, 
but it is even more difficult to imagine that our minds actually 


vanish each night and become re-created each morning. The 


fact is that the world seems to be full of inconceivables and it is 
better to accept those for which there is good evidence, than to 
look on everything with an air of cynicism or suspended judgment. 

Philosophical thought shows that the conception of a physical 
object is an exceedingly recondite one, while the conceptions of 
causality or of force are quite as difficult to grasp as that 
of devils. 

Causality, especially, is not altogether unlike a spirit in this 
connection. It shows itself by regular sequence and by a 
spatio-temporal relation of “ nearness ”, and yet nearly all admit 
that the real meaning of causality is something other than these. 
Two clocks side by side may strike the hours one after the other, 
yet the striking of the one does not cause that of the other. 
Sequence and “ nearness ” are not causality, but only signs of 
the presence of causality, and unreliable signs at that. Behind 
all there is something unintelligible, weird, something which 
thoughtless people speak of so often that they forget its mystery 
and think they understand. So with mind. It is only possible 


-to suggest tests by which its presence can be discerned. Intelli- 


gent words, looks and acts indicate its presence but not with 
infallible accuracy. Madame Tussaud’s figures deceived, and 
automatons of the future may do so increasingly. Mind is 
something real behind movement and talk, just as causality is 
something real behind regular sequence and “nearness”. In 
neither case, perhaps, is there direct introspective awareness of 
the mystery—though if there is, direct awareness of other 
minds can be much better supported than direct awareness 
of causality. In the one case no one doubts that causality 
between two events can hold without observable regularity of 
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sequence! ; is there any valid reason why mind should be non- 
existent because the usual signs of its presence are wanting? It 
is senseless to condemn the last belief as a recrudescence of 
medieval superstition and yet think of the first as “ scientific ”. 

Again, the belief in the existence of physical objects is not 
unlike the belief in discarnate spirits. Philosophers are all 
agreed that if we say “I see a table ” the epistemological object 
“table ” is not identical with and (most agree) is not even a part 
of the ontological or physical object, though there may be a 
relation between the two. How then is it known that there is 
a physical object ?—and, what is more, how is it to persist when 
we look elsewhere ? 

The belief seems to come transcendentally in the first case, 
but it is justified later by reason when it is seen that this is the 
most reasonable postulate that can be made, in view of the 
constancy of the character of the objective constituents of our 
perceptual situations and the similarity of these constituents as 
between several individuals. Thus intuition and reason both 
demand a “ real ” table outside ourselves, and despite the utterly 
unintelligible nature of such a conceptual object, and the 
objections of consistent idealist philosophers, most people accept 
the notion. 

Precisely similar considerations apply to these wandering 
minds which have been called demons. Since we have no direct 
knowledge of what a mind can be like when it cannot make its 
presence manifest through an organism, it is no more possible 
to picture it than it is to picture a physical object which is not 
related to the objective constituent of somebody’s perceptual 
situation. But this is no evidence that a spirit is non-existent 
-under such a condition—any more than the supposition that 
when no one hears a bell ringing the bell cannot exist. At best 
it only shows man’s inability to say exactly what he means by the 
word “ exist ”’. 

Similar considerations apply to Dr. Broad’s first objection 
to the Instrumentalist theory. As a result of injury a mind may 
lose all power to introspect memories, but psychologic research 
on abnormal cases has shown that exactly the same thing happens 
when there is a division of personality. In such cases one part 
of the total self may have no memory of the other part, and yet 


™ An event A may be caused jointly by several other events, not all of which are discoverable. 
In this case A will often follow the other discovered events but the sequence may not be invariable. 
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the combined self is able to introspect the memories of the two. 
In like manner the normal individual is unable to remember 
events which occurred when under hypnosis, but in this case it is 
again known that the memories are not lost. Thus although 
brain injury appears to remove memory it may only be preventing 
or limiting the power of mind, and just as one part of a divided 
consciousness is oblivious of the other part, so the fact that 
memories are not introspected does not constitute any strong 
evidence for epiphenomenalism, and as previously shown it 
certainly does not support the Compound as against the 
Instrumental theory. 

The idea of a spirit being able to manifest itself only in the 
presence of a highly specialized state of matter, is not one devoid 
of analogy in the physical world. Magnetic fields may only reveal 
their existence in presence of iron or nickel, and again, waves 
from a broadcasting station can only reveal their presence in space 
by means of an exceedingly specialized type of apparatus. There 
is no real difficulty in supposing that mind can show itself only 
in the presence of brain. 

Certainly such analogies constitute no positive evidence, 
but such is not lacking. The fact is that minds which, apparently, 
are not parts of the medium’s mind can come and go from the 
medium. The simplest explanation of this is that they “ exist ” 
between the periods when they are able to manifest their presence. 
There is no more need to invent a Compound theory about mind 
in such cases than there is to invent a similar theory in the case 
of the physical object. No one would dream of arguing that 
since the existence of a physical object was unintelligible unless 
someone was looking at it, therefore it did not exist in such 
periods, but that a pseudo-physical object existed instead which 
in some way could combine with the experience of being looked 
at, and form areal physical object. In other words, the Compound 
theory, in spite of its claim to simplicity, is unnecessarily compli- 
cated and it in no way meets the philosophical difficulties about 
non-incarnate mind. On the other hand, the Instrumentalist 
theory coupled with the Impersonation theory appears to afford 
a fairly satisfying view of the evidence afforded by psychology 
and the occult. 

In conclusion, one thing seems plain. The appeal of the 
Compound theory lies largely in its modern phraseology. Had 
its nomenclature been taken from the medieval Church, or from 
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spiritualism where it rightly belongs, it would have appealed 
to few intelligent people who were not already spiritualists. And 
one may shrewdly suspect that the main objection to the 
Impersonation theory is that its language is old-fashioned. 


R. E. D. Crarx. 


St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


THE BIBLICAL DELUGE AND THE »* 
INUNDATION BY THE NILE 


I 


Some of our readers will, I hope, remember that, in my contribu- 
tion on “ The Turn of the Tide in Pentateuchal Criticism ” in 
the January issue of 1930, I made mention with particular 
appraisal of the interesting book written by Professor Yahuda 
from Heidelberg on the subject of Egyptian influence upon 
the language of the Pentateuch." 

Now this valuation does not mean unconditional agreement. 
On the contrary, however much I find to praise in his book, I am 
convinced it has to be subjected to an exact and severe criticism. 

Let me explain with a few words in what respect I can agree 
with Yahuda, and in what respect I find fault with him. 

I agree with him in so far, that the language of the Penta- 
teuch really bears witness to a considerable influence of Egyptian 
phraseology. There are several places from the Pentateuch, 
hitherto hardly explainable, whereon the Egyptian parallels 
throw a fresh and sufficient light. This is the case with the 
utterly difficult phrase yy Py rey) (Genesis xli. 40). The 
Authorized Version has translated: “ according unto thy word 
shall all my people be ruled”; but this is certainly not the 
meaning of the Hebrew. ‘The Revised Version in margin has: 
“order themselves ” or “ do homage”; and this neither agrees 
with the Hebrew, which literally has to be rendered as “ to thy 
mouth all my people shall kiss”. But what is the meaning of 
this enigmatical expression? The Egyptian idiom gives the 
solution : “ to eat ” by the Egyptians metaphorically is rendered 
as “to kiss the food”. ‘This Egyptian saying literally has been 
translated by the author of Joseph’s history in the Pentateuch, 
and now the meaning is clear: the Pharaoh declares that the 
food supply of all his people will be arranged exclusively by the 
measures and prescriptions of Joseph. 

Another example of similar tendency is to be found in the 
word Fj"n, a bapax, used by the Egyptian midwives from the 
Hebrew women (Exodus i. 19), of which a sufficient explanation 
Leip- 
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until now has not been given. Authorized and Revised Versions 
both have “ lively ”, but one cannot quite understand why the 
Hebrew women should be called thus. Yahuda, however, 
invokes the assistance of the Egyptian equivalent, which is used 
to denote, in a somewhat disdainful sense, small cattle: sheep 
and goat. Now it is a peculiarity of these domestic animals 
that the dropping of the young passes extraordinarily quickly ; 
and what do the Egyptian midwives mean to say to their sove- 
reign? ‘“‘ The Hebrew women are she-goats”’, it is said with 
some disdain, in order not to arouse the suspicion of the Pharaoh, 
and in the meantime to give a plausible reason for their not 
obeying his cruel commandment. 

A third instance is the name of the Jewish unleavened bread, 
_ the mazzoth. According to Yahuda this is an Egyptian word 
and indicates a species of bread or cake prepared from unleavened 
dough and baked in the burning sun. These Egyptian loaves 
are still known to-day as “ bread of the poor ” (cf. Deuteronomy 
Xvi. 3). 

It cannot be denied that such data present a considerable 
probability, that the Pentateuch, or at least the bulk of the 
material embedded in the Pentateuch, must have been written 
by a person who was extremely well acquainted with Egyptian 
language and customs, and that he must have had sufficient 
reason to suppose a similar acquaintance with those in behalf 
of whom he wrote. That is to say, the Pentateuch, or at any rate 
the bulk of the material embedded in it, cannot have originated 
at the time wherein Pentateuchal criticism is wont to place it, 
but must have been written about the time it refers to itself. 

On the other hand I differ from Yahuda as he takes his 
scope too wide. He proves too much and therefore too little, 
as he appeals to a number of ordinary Hebrew words to point 
out the Egyptian influence on the Pentateuch; words like 
shamayim (“heavens”’), sar (“ prince” or “ chief”), chayab 
(“living creature” or “ beast”), geshem (“rain”). These 
words are found in the whole Old Testament, and if they should 
really prove what Yahuda supposes, the whole Old Testament 
ought to have originated in Egypt, guod absurdum. ‘The same is 
to be said with regard to expressions as “ knowledge of good and 
evil ” and “ even unto this day ”. 

In other cases, also, a sound criticism shows that Yahuda 
has drawn his conclusions too hastily. I choose two instances. 
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The first is this: the Hebrew word adon (“ lord ”’) in the plural 
number used for man (Genesis xl. 1; xiii, 29, 33; xliv. 8) is 
interpreted by Yahuda as a sign of Egyptian influence: the 
Pharaoh in Egypt is addressed as “lord” in the dual number, 
because he is the sovereign of the two parts of Egypt, Lower 
and Upper Egypt. The plural number in the cited texts from 
Genesis has to be understood properly as a dual, and so this 
demonstrates the Egyptian influence on the speech of the 
Pentateuch, in the opinion of Yahuda. But this scholar has 
overlooked the fact that there are other places outside the 
Pentateuch where the plural number of adon is used for man, 
and no Egyptian usage can be adduced to explain this: Isaiah 
xix. 4 prophesies that Egypt will recejye a cruel lord; and 
1 Kings xvi. 24 Shemer is called the “ lord ” of the hill Samaria. 
It is clear this is a simple plural of intensity, so common in 
Hebrew, and the same explanation will go in the cases of Genesis 
xl. 1; xlii. 29, 33 and xliv. 8. The second instance has to do 
with the expression IN}7 by WS, according to the English 
Version “ the steward of his house ”, Genesis xliii. 16 ; xliv. 1, 4. 
Yahuda considers this a specific Egyptian manner to express the 
quality of an office-bearer. He refers to other similar titles as 
“captain” and “superintendent ” in the Egyptian language. 
But the title Ma Sy “We surely is genuine Hebraic ; it is used 
also, 1 Kings xvi. 9; xvill. 3; 2 Kings xviii. 18, 37; Isaiah 
XXXVi. 3, 22; 2 Kings xix. 2; Isaiah xxxvii. 2; xxii. 15; in all 
these places with addition of the personal name of the office- 
bearer. A kindred title is op Sy “wee, 1 Kings xii. 18 “ who 
was over the tribute ” or “ over the levy ” (as the Revised Version 
has), also with his personal name. Without the personal name 
we find mran Sy “wie in 2 Kings x. 5; yy Sy wwe “ the 
commander of the town ” all the same in 2 Kings x. 5; and 
TMA Or by Ws “the chief of the royal vestry ” in 2 Kings 
x. 22. So it is premature to infer Egyptian influence from the 
title in Genesis xliii. 16, etc. 


II 


A next and much more serious objection against the exposi- 
tions of Yahuda is, that he frankly speaks of the “‘ myths ” and 
“legends ” of the book of Genesis. However he may show 
himself a powerful antagonist of the Pentateuchal criticism, it 
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is not a difference in principle which brings him into conflict 
with the adherents of the documentary hypothesis. However 
he may deal many a heavy blow upon the critics who consider 
the first chapters of the first book of the Bible a collection of 
Babylonian narratives, it is not an essential divergence which 
makes him their opponent. These chapters contain for him 
as well as for them no revelation of divine truth, but merely 
human ideas: mythical conceptions originated from heathen 
sources. But as Old Testament scholarship commonly derives 
these conceptions from Babylon, Yahuda searches for their origin 
in Egypt. Rather he does not even contest the ultimate Baby- 
lonian origin ; the material must have come from Mesopotamia, 
but the form in which this material is presented to us is Egyptian. 
And the Egyptian influence has been so fundamental that not 
only widespread vestiges of Egyptian language and phraseology 
are to be observed but also extensive marks of Egyptian thought 
and notion. It is for this reason that I must take my position 
against Yahuda as well as against the defenders of the Babylonian 
character of the Biblical narrative in the first chapters of Genesis. 
For us who believe in the Bible as the holy Word of God, the 
Revelation of divine truth, it is impossible to accept the qualifica- 
tion “ myths ” and “ legends ”’, whether they are called originally 
Babylonian or Egyptian—the whole Bible, and therefore also 
the first chapters of Genesis, originate from the Lord Himself, 
and not from Babel or Egypt. 

To lay stress on this essential difference between us and 
Yahuda does, however, not relieve us from our scientific duty 
to test the arguments he has adduced in proof of the Egyptian 
origin of the separate messages, implied in the successive chapters 
of the first part of Genesis. We do not intend to do this now 
for all these ; as the title of this paper shows we wish to restrict 
ourselves to a few remarks regarding the Biblical flood-narrative 
and the Egyptian model thereof which Yahuda supposes to have 
been the yearly rise and fall of the Nile. 

I wish but slightly to touch upon a series of details by which 
Yahuda tries to convince us of the Egyptian origin of.the deluge 
story. 

So the name of Noah’s ark: TQ. He surely with right 
argues that this Egyptian name delivers sufficient proof that the 
Biblical narrative in its present form cannot be Babylonian ; 
if it were Babylonian, of course one of the Accadian names for 
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the ship of the flood-hero would have been employed. Never- 
theless the word TQM does not establish the Egyptian origin of 
the narrative; the Biblical author may have borrowed the 
Egyptian word because it served him suitably to describe the 
character of the ship: a huge vessel, particularly apt to sail on 
the high seas and to carry a great cargo, as the Egyptian dp.t 
indicates. 

So likewise the word 0°39, Genesis vi. 14, commonly under- 
stood as “‘ rooms ”, wherein Yahuda surmises the Egyptian name 
for the fibres of the papyrus; a significance which must be 
judged at least problematical. 

Further, the bapax, \¢te, Genesis vi. 16, a stumbling-block 
for all commentators. Is it “light” or “roof”? Yahuda has 
recourse to the characteristic Egyptian interstice, which is to be 
- found near to the roof, in order to admit light, when for the 
rest doors and windows have been shut. In my opinion the 
Hebrew as it runs now opposes this interpretation, for the 
words “ and to a cubit shalt thou finish it from above ” (this is 
the exact translation) cannot denote the dimension of the 
interstice as Yahuda imagines; I understand this phrase from 
an open space between the roof and the upper-side of the side- 
walls ; so the sy is the “ roof ”, which significance is corrobora- 
ted by the Canaanean word zuchru in the Amarna-letters, with 
the sense “ back” or “ ridge”. Now the “ back” or “ ridge” 
of a ship is its “ roof” or “ deck ”’. 

Next to this we are called to pay attention to the verb 
rym for the destroying by the deluge, Genesis vi. 7 ; vii. 4, 23 ; 
literally the meaning of this verb is “ to blot out”. Now in an 
Egyptian text there is a verb “ to blot out ” employed from an 
extermination of all living creatures by an inundation. But 
this has nothing to do with the Hebrew fww ; the Egyptian 
properly indicates ‘‘ to scratch out ” what has been written, and 
the Hebrew rather is “ to wipe out ”, used of a dish, cf. 2 Kings 
xxi. 13. 

Moreover, both in Hebrew and in the Egyptian language 
the same word is used to denote the “ rainbow ” and the “ bow ” 
as a weapon. Now here is no etymological dependence, for the 
Hebrew My and the Egyptian pd.t are totally different words. 
And the simple fact that in both languages the idea “ bow ” is 
applied to the rainbow is no sufficient proof that Egypt has 
exerted any influence on the Hebrew: the designation of weapon 
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and rainbow with ene and the same word is so natural and 
intelligible, regarding the resemblance in form, that we need not 
be astonished by this concurrence: it surely may be due to 
parallel development. 

Lastly there are a few words to say with respect to the 
“* seasons ”, as they are described in Genesis viii. 22: “‘ seedtime 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter”. 
According to Yahuda we have to regard these six words as three 
pairs of synonyms, by which the year is merely divided into two 
parts. The second pair, he thinks, refers to Egypt, where summer 
and winter are discriminated not as the dry and the wet time, 
but as the hot and the cool time. Now, if this was quite right, 
it would not be a proof to Egyptian origin, as Yahuda himself 
readily grants, it would merely show that the Biblical author has 
had Egypt in mind. But I am not so easily convinced that 
Yahuda’s grouping is just, as little as any other grouping ; and 
for this reason: next to the three above-named pairs of words 
we also find “ day and night ”. I think it is useless to look for 
any special grouping ; the whole series has the purpose to point 
out in general that the normal alternation in nature will take 
place with undisturbed regularity. The best that I have read 
on this subject in any commentary is what the German critic 
Holzinger says: ‘“‘es soll einfach durch Hervorhebung der 
verschiedenen Gegensatze des Naturlaufs versichert werden, 
dass die Ordnung des Weltlaufs keiner Stérung mehr ausgesetzt 
werden soll wie die Flut eine gewesen ist.’”* 


Ill 


_ The most interesting part of Yahuda’s expositions on the 
subject of the flood is his comparison of the data from the Biblical 
narrative with those of the yearly inundation by the Nile. Here 
he thinks himself able to prove such a striking coincidence, 
that it is impossible to deny the transformation of the flood 
story according to the data of the Nile-movement. 

He points out that the earliest date for the beginning of 
the rise of the river (that is to say for the Egyptian Nile, from 
the first cataract near Assuan to the Mediterranean) is + 5th of 
May, and the latest date for the maximal height of the water- 
level is + Ist or 2nd of October. ‘Till about the beginning of 
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November the water remains at this level, and gradually flows 
back till the end of December. In January, as an Egyptian 
papyrus says, “the earth is out again”; the river then has 
turned back into its normal bed. Even thereafter the height of 
the water is perpetually diminishing, until the lowest level has 
been reached and the rise of the water begins anew. In the first 
time after the river has returned into its normal bed, the earth at 
the surface still remains muddy, until the seed has grown up; 
only then complete dryness makes its appearance. These 
phenomena and data according to Yahuda are underlying the 
Biblical description of the deluge. 

He reminds us of the following points : 

(1) The flood lasts a full year (more exactly, a year and ten 
days, from the seventeenth day of the second month of Noah’s 
six hundredth year, Genesis vii. 11, until the twenty-seventh 
day of the second month of the following year, Genesis viii. 14)— 
just as long, in his opinion, as the movement of the Nile. 

(2) The waters of the flood remained at their highest level 
during 150 days (Genesis vii. 24), and only after this space of 
time had elapsed they commenced to diminish (Genesis viii. 3)— 
exactly the time between the beginning of the rise of the river 
(+ 5th of May) and the maximal height of the water-level 
(+ 1st or 2nd of October). 7 

(3) The retrogression of the flood is completed in stages : 
on the first day of the tenth month the mountain-tops became 
visible (Genesis viii. 5) ; on the first day of the first month of the 
next year all the water had vanished (Genesis viii. 13) ; and on 
the twenty-seventh day of the second month the earth was dried 
(Genesis viii. 14)—precisely like with the Nile: the water 
decreases from its maximal height until the river has returned 
into its bed and the earth has become visible, but yet muddy ; 
and later on the soil is dried. 

(4) The beginning of the flood is located in the same time 
of the year as the beginning of the Nile’s rise, in the second 
month of spring. 

What shall we say to all this ? 

To begin with, that there is a certain similarity between the 
deluge and the inundation by the Nile, nobody should deny. 
Every inundation, of larger or smaller extent, will have some 
traits in common. It surely will happen whenever any smaller 
or larger portion of land is inundated, that the decrease of the 
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water will take place by stages: at a certain moment the water 
will have risen to its summit, then the retrogression commences, 
and after longer or shorter time the earth will become visible 
again, at first moist and muddy, and again after some time it 
wholly will have been dried. Such will be the course of things 
wherever and whenever any river has overflowed its banks. So 
it is nothing uncommon when we notice this general accordance 
between the Biblical account of the deluge and the movement 
of the Nile. 

As to the particulars, at first we throw a glance at the 
duration of the flood. Can this be compared with the movement 
of the Nile ? I must call the reader’s attention to the fact, that 
the term of a_year for the movement of the Nile can only be 
secured by including the whole period during which this river 
flows normally through its bed, and therefore the figures do not 
balance : the duration of the flood is reckoned from the moment 
the waters began to rise till the earth was dried; to reach the 
term of a year for the inundation by the Nile it is necessary to 
count in the period after the land is dried until the rise com-. 
mences anew. So that does not square. 

_ Secondly, Yahuda compares the 150 days during which the 
flood stood over the earth with the whole period wherein the 
Nile rises to its highest level. Again, these two do not tally. 
To make the comparison equal, one ought to include for the 
deluge the forty days during which the waters mounted (Genesis 
vii. 12). 

Thirdly, the beginning of. the flood is dated in the second 
month of the spring; exactly the time the Nile begins to rise. — 
This, however, can surely not be regarded as an evidence of 
Egyptian influence on the Biblical narrative. It merely can be 
adduced as such, if one is not willing to take into account the fact 
that the deluge was a divine punishment upon sinful humanity ; 
Yahuda seems to look upon the Biblical deluge merely as a natural 
disaster. 

Now I hitherto neglected the fact that the duration of the 
flood in the Bible is fixed at a full year and ten days. It is 
necessary to take this into account now. I pointed out above 
that even if we start from the term of a year the figures do not 
balance ; this is so much the more the case if we lay full stress — 
on the fact that the deluge lasted ten days longer. Yahuda sees 
in these ten days a confirmation of his opinion: he regards 
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them as so-called epagomenes, and infers therefrom that the 
Biblical author must have been acquainted with the Egyptian 
custom of adding five epagomenes at the close of the year. It is 
rather awkward that the Biblical author should have made use of 
ten epagomenes instead of five ; if he had undergone the Egyptian 
influence to such a degree as Yahuda supposes, why did he not 
altogether follow the Egyptian calendar? But is it possible 
to regard these ten days as epagomenes? According to the 
Biblical text the reckoning runs like this: within seven days 
after the divine command had reached Noah to enter the ark 
the rain began to pour down and the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up: that was in the six hundredth year of his life, 
on the seventeenth day of the second month (Genesis vii. 11) ; 
and Noah left the ark because the earth was dried in his six 
hundred and first year, on the twenty-seventh day of the second 
month (Genesis viii. 14 sqq.). Now it is lucid, that a full year 
had passed away—quite the same whether this year has to be 
regarded as a solar or a lunar year, or even a luni-solar year with 
a certain number of epagomenes ; with the indication in Genesis 
viii. 14 we find ourselves at any rate in the next year, of which 
then already ten days have passed away. So it is in flat contra- 
diction of the Biblical text to regard these ten days as epagomenes. 
I cannot see it otherwise : Yahuda wants the epagomenes to adjust 
the duration of the deluge, which is ten days too long, to the 
movement of the Nile which, in his opinion, precisely fills a year. 

Finally, there is yet another point to be discussed. Every- 
body knows how the height of the waters of the flood is described 
in Genesis vii. 20: “ fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail ; 
and the mountains were covered”. Now these fifteen cubits 
find their parallel with the inundation of the Nile, Yahuda 
teaches us. Down from the hoary antiquity until now the 
difference between the highest and lowest level of the Nile 
amounts to fifteen cubits and a fraction. Old tide-gauges have 
been found amounting to no more than sixteen cubits, and still 
nowadays fifteen and two-thirds cubits is considered the favour- 
able height for the rise of the river, in order to effect a sufficient 
irrigation of the whole agricultural territory. This, however, 
is nothing more than an utterly external and accidental congruity 
of the figure fifteen. It is quite a different thing, that the whole 
difference between the highest and lowest water-level of the 
Nile amounts to fifteen cubits, and that the waters of the deluge 
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rose to fifteen cubits over the mountain-tops! It is not very 
difficult to construct parallels in this way, but scientific value 
cannot be attributed to them. 

Concluding, I venture to say that the attempt of Yahuda 
to compare the Biblical deluge with the inundation by the Nile 
must be regarded as a failure. It is impossible to derive there- 
from a sound argument for the Egyptian origin of the flood- 
narrative. 

| G. Cu. Aacpers. 
Hilversum (Holland). 


THE ATONEMENT 


I 
“ Or tHe One or Curist FINISHED UPON THE Cross ”’ 


There seems abundant reason to believe that the English 
Reformers believed that the atoning work of our Lord Jesus 
Christ was completed upon the Cross. The title of the thirty-first 
of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion is, “ Of the one oblation 
of Christ finished upon the Cross”, and the Article itself speaks 
of “the offering of Christ once made” and as “ that perfect 
redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction ” for sins, and proceeds 
to say, “ There is none other satisfaction for sin, but that alone ”’. 
This Article, therefore, clearly teaches that, in the view of the 
English Reformers, the atoning work of our Lord Jesus Christ 
was completed on the Cross. 

Other expressions in the Articles seem to point in the same 
direction. In Article II] we read of Christ that He “ truly 
suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile His, Father 
to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also 
for all actual sins of men”. These words suggest that Christ 
secured the reconciliation of His people by His death, and not 
by anything subsequent to His resurrection. | 

Again, in what is called “ the consecration prayer ” in the 
Communion Service, the Reformers say, ““ Who of Thy tender 
mercy didst give Thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death 
upon the Cross for our redemption ; Who made there (i.e. upon 
the Cross), by His one oblation of Himself once offered, a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction ” for 
the sins of men. Upon the Cross, we are again taught, Christ 
made full satisfaction for sin. Not subsequently, but on the 
Cross, He mad& “a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation 
and satisfaction ”’. 

The Homilies teach the same doctrine. The Second Homily 
concerning The Death and Passion of Our Saviour Christ, says, 
“Christ, by His one oblation and once offering of Himself upon 
the Cross, hath taken away our sins, and hath restored us 
again into God’s favour, so fully and perfectly that no other 
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sacrifice for sin shall hereafter be requisite or needful in all 
the world ”’. 

The second part of The Homily of Repentance says, “ We 
ought to acknowledge none other priest for deliverance from our 
sins but our Saviour Jesus Christ; Who, being our sovereign 
Bishop, doth with the sacrifice of His body and blood, offered once 
for ever upon the altar of the Cross, most effectually cleanse the 
spiritual leprosy, and wash away the sins, of all those that with 
true confession of the same do flee unto Him ”’. 

His body and blood were regarded as “ offered once for 
ever upon the altar of the Cross’, not at some time following 
upon His resurrection. 

The doctrine of the Westminster Confession and of the Larger 
Catechism is in harmony with that of the English Reformers on 
this point. 

The Confession of Faith (Chapter XI, 5) says, “ Christ, by 
His obedience and death, did fully discharge the debt of all those 
_ that are thus justified, and did make a proper, real, and full 

satisfaction to His Father’s justice in their behalf ”’. 

It is here taught that full satisfaction was made “ by His 
obedience and death”. If so He completed the atonement when 
He died on the Cross. Nothing more remained to be done. 
No subsequent act after His resurrection was needed, so that His 
atoning work might be completed. The Larger Catechtsm 
(question 71) says, “‘ Christ, by Hts obedience and death, did make 
a proper, real, and full satisfaction to God’s justice in behalf of 
them that are justified ”’. 


II 
ANOTHER VIEW 


It has been held, however, that when our risen Lord said to 
Mary Magdalene, “Touch Me not; for I am not yet ascended 
to My Father ” (John xx. 17), He in effect meant, “‘ Hold Me 
not here, for My work as your Saviour is not yet complete. I 
must ascend immediately and through My own blood once for 
all before the mercy seat of heaven to make complete and perfect 
atonement for you.” 

This view suggests (1) that our Lord did not complete the 
atonement on the Cross, but after His resurrection ; (2) that in 
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order to complete His atoning work He specially ascended into 
heaven on the day of His resurrection, and there through His 
own blood before the mercy seat made complete and perfect 
atonement for sinners. 

This view is held to be necessary in order that Christ might 
fulfil the type of the high priest, on the day of atonement, entering 
the most holy place of the tabernacle, and sprinkling the blood of 
the sin-offering on and before the mercy seat seven times. If 
this view be correct, our Lord made two ascensions into heaven, 
one on the day of His resurrection and another, His formal and 
visible ascension, forty days after. Many interpretations have 
been given as to why our Lord forbade Mary to touch Him, 
and then not very long after allowed other women to hold Him 
by the feet (Matthew xxviii. 9). 

It has been suggested that all our Lord meant by His words 
to Mary Magdalene was that as forty days would elapse before 
His formal ascension, she would have other opportunities of 
showing the depth &f her feelings, but that just then He wished 
her to hasten at once with a message to His brethren. Whether 
that be so or not, the ancient Creeds of the Church Universal, 
apparently following the clear teaching of Scripture, speak of 
only one ascension of our Lord into heaven. The view that 
He ascended specially on the day of His resurrection seems, to 
say the least of it, to be lacking in clear Scriptural proof. 


III 
Tue TEACHING OF THE TYPE 


How, then, did Christ fulfil the typical acts of the high 
priest on the day of atonement? First, it needs to be remem- 
bered that the fulfilment of the type in all its details should not 
be pressed. 

There are many contrasts as well as resemblances between 
the type and the antitype. Some of these contrasts may be 
noted. 

(1) Aaron offered in connection with an earthly tabernacle, 
Christ ministered in connection with the eavenly tabernacle. 
(Hebrews viii. 2; ix. 11.) 

(2) Aaron was a human priest, Christ was at once God and 
Man in one Person. 
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(3) Aaron offered for his own sins as well as for the people’s 
sins, Christ offered only for His people’s sins. 


(4) Aaron’s sin-offering for the people consisted of two 
animals, Christ’s offering for sin consisted of Himself alone. 
He was both Priest and Victim. 


(5) Aaron evidently collected some of the blood of the 
sin-offering in a vessel in order to sprinkle it on and before the 
mercy seat. Christ’s blood was shed, but not collected in a vessel, 
and never literally sprinkled. 


(6) The body of Aaron’s sin-offering was burnt without 
the camp. Christ’s body was reverently buried and saw no 
corruption. Moreover, it is expressly taught that Christ fulfilled 

this part of the type merely by suffering on the Cross without 
the gate of Jerusalem. | 

“The bodies of those beasts, whose blood is brought into 
the sanctuary by the high priest for sin, are burned without the 
camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that He might sanctify the people 
with His own blood, suffered without the gate.” (Hebrews 
xiii. II, 12.) 

In the one case the bodies were “ burned without the camp ”. 
In the other case the type was fulfilled by the human body of 
Jesus suffering on the Cross without the gate. 

The bodies of the beasts had ceased to suffer when they 
were carried forth to be burned. Yet Christ fulfilled the type 
by the mere fact that His sufferings on the Cross took place 
outside Jerusalem. Surely this fact should prevent us from 
pressing the many details connected with the sin-offerings on the 
day of atonement. 


(7) Aaron offered the sin-offering clothed with certain 
prescribed garments. Christ, when He offered Himself, was 
deprived of His garments, with the exception of a loin-cloth. 

(8) Aaron offered the sin-offering once every year. Christ 
offered Himself once for all. 

It needs to be remembered, too, that all the prescribed 
details given in Leviticus xvi. to make atonement for the priest 
and for the people were carried out in one day. The doctrine 
that Christ completed His atoning work on the day of His 
resurrection or, as some have suggested, forty days after His 
resurrection, would require two days with a longer or shorter 
interval between. 


THE ATONEMENT 
- IV 
Tue Teacuinc or Heprews 1x. 25-26 


We read, “‘ Nor yet that He should offer Himself often, as 
the high priest entereth into the holy place with blood of others ; 
for then must He often have suffered since the foundation of the 
world : but now once in the end of the world hath | He appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself ”’. 

In this passage Christ’s offering of Himself i is intenpested to 
mean His undergoing suffering, presumably the suffering on the 
Cross. If He offered Himself often He must often have suffered. 
Moreover, His offering Himself once, and the suffering involved 
in doing so, are said to correspond with the high priest entering 
the holy place every year with the blood of the sin-offering. It 
follows, therefore, that when Christ offered Himself and suffered 
on the Cross, He then and thereby fulfilled the type of the high 
priest entering the holy place with the blood of others. He then, 
therefore, completed the work of Atonement. 


V 


“Ir 1s FInisHeD ” 


What can these great words (only one word in the Greek) 
mean, if they do not teach that Christ completed the work of 
atonement by His death? ‘The Lord when regarding Himself 
as “ no more in the world ” said to His Father, “‘ I have finished 
the work which Thou gavest Me to do ” (John xvii. 4,11). Then 
on the Cross He cried with a loud voice, “ It is finished ”’, and 
He bowed His head and yielded up His human spirit (John 
xix. 30). As the God-man, while offering Himself to God on the 
Cross, He was both in heaven and on earth at the same time. 
As the great High Priest of His people He was ministering in 
connection with the heavenly tabernacle, and having “ once 
offered Himself (on the Cross) to bear the sins of many” by 
dying on the Cross the Just One for the unjust, His human 
spirit there and then entered heaven, having by His finished 
and atoning death obtained eternal redempti His people. 
Hence the way into the holiest was there and then made manifest, 
and was there and then symbolized by the yeil of 
being rent in twain from the top to the bottom. 
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If His believing people now are privileged, while still on 
earth, to enter the holiest by the blood of Jesus, and to draw near 
to the throne of grace, what could hinder Christ from ministering 
in connection with the heavenly tabernacle while still on the 
Cross ? | 

Why did the Father send Him, and what was the work 
which He gave Him to do? The answer surely is, God “ sent 
forth His Son to redeem them that were under the law”. And 
how and when did He redeem them ? 7 

Let the Apostle answer: “ Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us: for it is written, 
* Cursed is everyone that hangeth on a tree’ ” (Galatians iii. 13). 
The Lord’s people, then, were redeemed by Christ being made 
a curse for them on the tree. It was then that they were 
redeemed with His precious blood. Their redemption was then 
in the Divine purpose fully and completely accomplished. It 
was the gift of His life as a ransom for many which secured their 
redemption, not any act subsequent to His resurrection. He 
was delivered over to death because of their offences, and He was 
raised again because He had by His obedience unto death secured 
their justification. He put away their sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself. Hence it is no longer imputed tothem. If atonement 
for sin were not completed till after His resurrection, then sin 
was not put away till then, and He must have been bearing our 
sins until He had specially or formally ascended so as to complete 
the work of atonement. This, however, would be contrary to 
the Scriptures already cited. 


VI 


The late Dr. S. P. Tregelles says, “ Romans iv. 25 plainly 
teaches that our Lord ‘was delivered in consequence of our 
offences, and raised again 1m consequence of our justification’. The 
preposition in each case is the same, so that just as His death 
resulted from His bearing our sins, so did His resurrection result 


from the accomplishment of that propitiation whereby we receive — 


pardon and peace. Some speak of our sins ‘ being buried in the 
grave of Jesus’; but how could they get there? The Cross 
was the last place where He had to do with sin ; the shedding of 
His blood, the laying down of His life, was the payment of the 
full redemption price. He Himself bore our sins up to the tree ; 


= 


on 
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but on the completion of His sacrifice, all that had to do with 
sin was ended ; and He was laid in the grave, not as then the 
Sin-Bearer, but as the Holy One Who had borne the full penalty. 
Of this the resurrection was the full proof. If the weight of sin 
rested on Him when buried, how could it have been removed ? 
It is true that our sin had laid Him in the grave, because He had 
died to put it away ; but it was no longer on Him when He was 
there. On Romans iv. 25, see, as to this point, Bishop Horsley’s 
sermon ” (The Hope of Christ’s Second Coming, p. 88 note). 


Bisnop Pearson’s View 


Bishop Pearson in his great work on the Creed (article, 
“ He rose again ”’”) says, “‘ By His death we know that He suffered 
for sin, by His resurrection we are assured that the sins for which 
He suffered were not His own. Had no man been a sinner He 
had not died ; had He been a sinner, He had not risen again ; 
but dying for those sins which we committed, He rose from the 
dead to show that He had made full satisfaction for them, that we 
believing in Him might obtain remission of our sins, and justifica- 
tion of our persons. 

“God, sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh, and raising up our Surety 
from the prison of the grave, did actually absolve, and apparently 
acquit, Him from the whole obligation to which He had bound 
Himself, and in discharging Him acknowledged full satisfaction 


made for us.” 


VII 
Tue TEacHInNG SuccEsTeD BY THE Lorp’s SuPPER 


Why was the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ordained ? 
The answer of the Reformers is, “‘ For the continual remembrance 
of the sacrifice of the death of Christ”’. 

The Westminster Confession (Chapter XXIX, 1) says that 
the Lord’s Supper was instituted “ for the perpetual remembrance 
of the sacrifice of Himself in His death”. ‘The bread is to be 
taken in remembrance of His body broken, and the wine is to be 
drunk in remembrance of His blood shed for many to secure the 
remission of their sins. It is the death of Christ which we call 
to mind in the Lord’s Supper, not anything connected with 
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His resurrection and ascension. ‘“‘ As often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till He come” 
(1 Corinthians xi. 26). 

And why are the Lord’s people instructed to keep in con- 
stant memory His death on the Cross? Is it not because that 
death secured their redemption? The Lord, when He took 
the cup into His hand said, “ This is My blood of the new 
covenant, which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” 
Surely these words mean that the shedding of His blood on the. 
Cross did really and fully secure for all Hts people the remtsston of 
their sins. Pardon and justification were secured by His blood 
shed on the Cross, and not by any act subsequent to His resurrec- 
tion and ascension. = 


Proressor SMEATON’s VIEW 


In his able work on The Doctrine of the Atonement as Taught 
by the Apostles, the late Professor Smeaton says, “ The entrance 
of our High Priest into the heavenly sanctuary may be considefed 
as taking place at the moment of Christ’s death, when He resigned 
His spirit to God, and His blood was poured forth upon the Cross : 
then He appeared before His Father and Judge. All the cere- 
monies on the great day of atonement corresponded with this 
view, for the atonement for the people of Israel was not consum- 
mated till the sacrificial blood was sprinkled on the ark of the 
covenant. 

“The figure therefore corresponds with the Lord’s entrance 
into heaven immediately after His death, when soul and body were 
sundered, and not with the idea of a triumphant entrance into 
heaven, as it took place at His ascension, with all the jubilee 

_ belonging to a coronation day. In the type everything assumes 
that the whole was completed on the atonement day. And 
Christ’s resurrection on the third day, equivalent and parallel 
to the return of the high priest from the holy of holies, was a 
proof that He had entered with His own blood, and been 
accepted. . . . The expression ‘ He offered Himself’, in the 
historical tense, refers not to an action in heaven, but to what was 
done on the Cross. The appearing in the presence of God for us 
is said to be now, and is expressed by a different word (Hebrews 
ix. 24). We have explained what was meant by entering the 
holy of holies, and proved that the slaying of the Victim was 
only one element in the sacrifice, requiring to be followed by 
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sprinkling the mercy seat, as completing the expiation and the 
principal act of sacrifice. All this was done in humiliation, and 
at the moment of death, when Christ entered within the veil, still 
a High Priest when disembodied. 

“ The rending of the veil attested the fact. The completion 
of the atonement was not reserved for the ascension to heaven, into 
which the Lord was to enter as His reward, not to complete His 
atoning work. The entire atonement was in humiliation (Leviticus 
xvi. 6,9; 1 Peter iii. 18 ; 2 Corinthians v. 21) ” (pp. 381, 391 ; 
italics ours). 


ARCHDEACON TAYLor’s VIEW 


The late Archdeacon Taylor, D.D., Archdeacon of Liverpool, 
in an admirable paper on “ Is Christ now Offering ”, delivered 
at a meeting in Manchester in October 1895, has some good 
remarks on this subject. He says, “‘ By some it is held that when 
our Lord entered into heaven, forty days after the resurrection, 
He took with Him His precious blood and sprinkled it, as it were, 
on the Throne, and so purified the heavenly things themselves 
from the defilement of man’s guilt ; just as the high priest, after 
he offered the sin-offering at the altar of burnt offering, took a 
bowl of the blood and sprinkled it on the mercy seat. 

“T cannot, I confess, hold that view. It would interpose 
a strange and abnormal delay between the completion of the 
sacrifice and the application of it in the Holy of. Holies, i.e. in 
Heaven itself. 


“‘ Look at the type. The sprinkling of the blood was simply 


the last detail of one continuous transaction; it followed 


immediately on the completion of the sacrifice. I do not suppose 
that more than forty seconds elapsed between the two actions— 
not forty days. The high priest had only to walk some thirty 
feet from the brazen altar through the outer compartment of 
the tabernacle, to reach the ark in the inner one; in fact, the 
completion of the sacrifice and the subsequent sprinkling of the 
blood on the mercy seat were as nearly as possible instantaneous 
or simultaneous. It could not be more so under the circum- 
stances, 

“I take it, therefore, that as soon as ever the sacrifice was 
completed by the death of the Sacred Victim, by the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ, that moment the precious blood was 
sprinkled, as it were in heaven, i.e. applied by the great High 
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Priest Himself, and at the same moment accepted by the Eternal 
Father. The proof of this was in the rent veil. St. Matthew 
tells us that as soon as ever Christ gave up the Ghost, ‘ Behold, 
the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom’ (xxvii. 51), which indicated the completion and 
acceptance of the sacrifice, and the removal of every barrier to 
free, unrestricted access into the immediate presence of our now 
reconciled God and Father. And further, I take it, that through 
that rent veil, as it were, the human soul of Christ, in hypostatic 
union with the Person of the Eternal Son of God, entered into 
the presence of God as the sinless Representative of the redeemed 
(Luke xxiii. 43, 46). 

“‘ As their Representative He had borne the guilt of their 
sins on His body on the tree, but with His expiring breath that 
guilt was expiated, and thus even before His formal ascension, 
He, as our Forerunner, entered for us within the veil.” 

In conclusion, it is the firm view of the present writer that 
our Lord Jesus Christ completed His work of atonement when 


He died upon the Cross. 
THomas HoucHuTton 


(Vicar of Whitington). 
Near Stoke Ferry, King’s Lynn, England. 


, THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 


I 


Tue doctrine of the Resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
so characteristic a feature of Christian belief, and so fundamental 
a truth, that it may confidently be expected to continue to be 
believed in and prized, so long as the inspired Word of God is 
permitted to dominate the theological thinking of men. It is 
a truth indeed that forms an essential part of the foundation on 
which rests the Christian Hope. The death of our Lord alone 
will not warrant the cherishing of that Hope. His death can 
by no means be dispensed with in the matter, but it is the death 
through which He, as Mediator, triumphantly passed into 
Resurrection life and power. Hence our Lord says of Himself : 
“T am He that Liveth” (the great “ Iam”) “ and was dead, 
and behold I am alive for ever more, Amen; and have the keys 
of hell and of death”’.' The Apostle Peter definitely connects 
the Hope with the Resurrection of Christ : “‘ Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which, according to His 
abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved 
in heaven for you, who are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation ready to be revealed in the last time ”.* 
Indeed no doctrine is more stressed in the New Testament than 
that of our Lord’s Resurrection ; and none is more clearly and 
definitely stated. Not only is it extensively testified. to—there 
being at least sixty references to it in the New Testament, twenty 
of these being in the Acts of the Apostles—but it is also treated . 
as a truth that is of the most important and fundamental charac- 
ter. The whole system of Christian teaching is made to appear 
to be vitally and inseparably connected with it. In view also 
of the fact that the Christian Church owes its origin to and is 
founded on it, the doctrine might be expected to be so greatly 
valued that no countenance would be given by her to its being 
called in question, or to anything done or said that would 


Revelation i. 18. 
2 4 Peter i. 3-5. 
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compromise or minimize, in any measure, its reality and impor- 

tance. | 

The Resurrection was a cardinal doctrine among the Jews 
in the time of Christ’s earthly ministry. It was strongly asserted 
by His Apostles. It appears in early literature. It continued 
to be believed in during the Middle Ages. At the Reformation 
it was reaffirmed, and it has its due place in the Formularies of 
the Churches at the present time. Indeed, the Church of God 
in all ages asserted belief in it, and especially the early Apostolic 
Church. As it is a doctrine that is definitely one of Revelation, 
the testimony of Scripture should be held as being decisive and 
final in the determination of all questions connected with it. 
The Apostle Paul states that belief in the doctrine was held by 
the Church in his day. “ For I delivered unto you first of all 
that which I also received; how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures; and that He was buried ; 

and that He rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures ”’.* 

Notwithstanding, however, all the testimony that exists in 
proof of the reality of the Resurrection of our Lord, there have 
been men throughout the history of the Church who did not 
believe in it, and the case has continued so to the present time. 
Opposition to the doctrine is directed, sometimes to the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and at other times to that of believers. It is, 
however, in both cases, alike in character. The resurrection of 
believers also is so dependent on that of Christ, that they stand 
or fall together. So at least reasoned the Apostle Paul: “ If 
there be no Resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen ; 
and if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain ”’.* Even at the present time there are ministers 
of the Christian Church who hold the belief that the bodies of 
the dead, that they commit to the dust, will, contrary to the 
words of commitment, “ we commit this body to the grave in 
the sure hope of a blessed Resurrection ”, ever remain in the dust 
of the earth. It is this growing unbelief in the resurrection of 
the physical part of man, rather than the expressed opinion, or 
teaching of any individual person, however eminent he may be, 
that renders the question at the present time one of serious 
concern to the Christian community. 

1 1 Corinthians xv. 3-4. 
2 1 Corinthians xv. 13-14 
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‘Il 
STATEMENT OF THE DoctTrRINE 


In the case of Christ the reference of the term Resurrection 
is to His physical body that had been laid in the grave of Joseph 
of Arimathaca on the day of the Crucifixion, and from which it 
had disappeared three days later. What is involved in the 
consideration of the doctrine is the question of the restoration 
to life of His dead body, and the identity of His Resurrection 
body with that which had been committed to the tomb. The 
very term, avacracis, which means rising after a time of lying 
down, is the word that almost invariably is used to designate 
resurrection from the dead of the physical body of man. It is 
never once applied in the New Testament to a spiritual resurrec- 
tion. It applies to the material part of man alone, which is the 
only part to which it could appropriately be applied, because 
it alone is what lies down in the dust of the earth. The spiritual 
part of man cannot be meant, as its existence is continued after 
death, and of its consciousness there is no suspension. Such 
a claim for it is made even by Spiritualists. To the so-called 
etheric body the term cannot apply, because it is not material, 
and is not subjected to the slumber of death as the physical body 
is. The soul is said rather to function in the psychical body 
after death. 

The Apostle Paul asserts the reality of Christ’s Resurrection, 
and the identity of the body. He says in regard to believers that, 
it is that which is sown in corruption that is raised in incorrup- 
tion ; it is that which is sown in dishonour that is raised in glory ; 
it is that which is sown in weakness that is raised in power ; it is 
that which is sown a natural body that is raised a spiritual body. 
“* When this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to 
pass the saying that is written, death is swallowed up in victory.” 
Christ’s Resurrection is the same in character as that of His people. 
It is, therefore, to be regarded as an historical fact, and as such 
historical evidence can be appealed to in proof of its reality. 
There is abundance of such available. The fact indeed is so well 
authenticated as to be put entirely beyond the region of any 
reasonable doubt. The references are to the Lord’s physical 
body, and to it alone. What was restored to life is what was 


Corinthians xv. 44. 
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previously dead and buried. In the case of Lazarus, it was his 
dead physical body that Christ called forth from the grave into 
life, after it had been dead four days. So in the case of Christ 
Himself, it was the body that three days before then had been 
taken down from the Cross, and laid in Joseph’s tomb, that was 
made alive at the Resurrection. It cannot be conceived possible 
that the testimony of the Angel, which was, “ He is not here, 
for He is risen, as He said, come see the place where the Lord 
lay ”,* could have reference to anything other than the body of 
Jesus. The body of His Resurrection was identically that of the 
Crucifixion. Christ had even had His disciples to verify this. 
He showed them that His body, now risen, bore the marks of the 
nails by which it had been held to the Cross, and of the spear 
by which His side had been pierced. “‘ And He said unto them, 
Why are ye troubled ? And why do thoughts arise in your 
hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; 
handle me, and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 
see me have. And when He had thus spoken, He showed them 
His hands and His feet.’”* ‘“ Then said He to Thomas, Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands, and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into my side ; and be not faithless, but believing.” 
The account also given of the burial of our Lord confirms the 
belief that it is His body that is referred to in the Resurrection 
account. Resurrection indeed implies previous burial, and 


Christ’s burial could apply to His body only. 


Ill 
ScriptuRE TEsTimMoNy IN Favour oF REsuRRECTION 


Throughout the Old Testament the doctrine of Resurrection 
is assumed rather than directly stated. Direct references, 
however, though not numerous, are not wanting. One of the 
most definite of these is: “‘ O, that my words were now written ! 
O, that they were printed in a book! That they were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever! For I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth: And though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God ; whom I shall see for 


' Matthew xxviii. 6. 
2 Luke xxiv. 38-40. 
3 John xx. 27. 
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myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another; though 
my reins be consumed within me.”* Reference was made on the 
Day of Pentecost by the Apostle Peter to Psalm xvi., and he 
declared that the words in it, “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in . 
hell, neither wilt Thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption ”’, 
refer to Jesus Christ.* There is also the testimony of Daniel : 
“And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt. And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament ; and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars for ever and ever.”? The statement in Hebrews: 
“others were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they 
might obtain a better resurrection ”,* probably has reference 
to those who had suffered for their belief in the doctrine. If so, 
there is evidence in such a fact, that men of God among the 
Jews believed in the doctrine. The Apostle Paul also appears 
to certify the existence of the belief among the Jews of a past age, 
when he says: “and now I stand and am judged for the hope 
of the promise made of God unto our fathers ; unto which promise 
our twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and night, hope to 
come, for which hope’s sake, King Agrippa, I am accused of the 
Jews. Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God should raise the dead? ”% In the New Testament 
direct references to the Resurrection are numerous, and the 
testimony is clearer than is that of the Old Testament. It is 
made evident by such definite teaching, that “ life and immor- 
tality have been brought to light by the Gospel”. Additional 
New Testament references will appear throughout the subse- 
quent parts of this narrative. 


IV 
IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT 


A distinct impression is left on the mind of the reader of 
Scripture to the effect that the fact of Resurrection assumed 
vast importance in the estimation of the founders of the Christian 
Church. Christ referred to it in refutation of the Sadducees 

© Job xix. 23-27. 
? Acts ii. 27. 

3 Daniel xii. 2-3. 
4 Hebrews xi. 35. 
3 Acts xxvi. 6-8. 
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who disbelieved in it. He did the same in His comforting of 
Martha and Mary on the death of their brother Lazarus ; also 
when He sent out His disciples to the “ lost sheep of the House 
of Israel ” ; in preparing His disciples for His death and departure 
from them ; in assuring John the Baptist of His being the long- 
expected Messiah; and in His announcement of the final 
judgment and the end of the world. A similar extensive and 
varied use was made of the matter by the Apostles. In their 
appointment of a successor to Judas Iscariot, they insisted on the 
choice being confined to such of the people as were eyewitnesses 
of the Resurrection of Christ. Peter, before the Jewish Council, | 

maintained that what he was mainly called in question for, was 

belief in the resurrection of the dead to which he gave utterance. 
Peter and John declared that it was in the name of the crucified 
Jesus whom God raised from the dead that they performed the 
notable miracle of healing the cripple at the Beautiful Gate of 
the temple. Paul defended himself at Athens for preaching 
the doctrine. In the great classical passage of 1 Corinthians xv., 
it is seen how essential belief in the doctrine was regarded to be 
for the spiritual life and hope of the Church. The importance, 
indeed, attached by the New Testament to Christ’s Resurrection 
leaves it one of the most important articles of the Christian Faith. 
There is a tendency in some quarters to isolate the death of 
Christ, and to view it apart from other doctrines, and especially 
from that of the Resurrection. Ritschlianism has taught, and 
the erroneous belief has widely spread, that the spiritual value 
of Christ’s Resurrection may be conserved, though belief in the 
bodily or physical resurrection were surrendered. The Apostle 
Paul did not think so. He represents the connection between 
Christ’s Resurrection and His death for sin, to be so close that 
they form two constituent parts of the work of Redemption, 
and that so indissoluble is the connection between them, that 
unbelief in the Resurrection implies rejection of the whole scheme | 
of Redemption. It may not be overlooked that, though Christ 
was delivered for our offences, He was raised again for our 
justification. The one act is as essential as the other. A living 
Saviour is needed, but a living Saviour who, as a sin-bearer, had 
been dead and buried, but had triumphed over death and the 
grave, is now alive, and can say: “ O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory ?”* When the Apostles went forth, 
? 1 Corinthians xv. 55. | 
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after the promise of the special gift of the Holy Ghost was fulfilled, 
to execute their Master’s great commission, two elements charac- 
terized their teaching, i.e. Christ’s death, and Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion. 

The importance of the subject of the Resurrection is twofold, 
arising from the bearing it has on Christ Himself, and that also 
which it has on believers in Him. It undoubtedly proves the 
Risen One to be the Son of God, as He claimed to be. The fact 
could not have been accomplished by the power of man. It 
required the almighty power of God. “ And declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of Holiness, by 
the resurrection from the dead.”* There also follows from 
His Resurrection that “‘He dieth no more; death hath no more 
dominion over Him”? “In that He liveth, He liveth unto God”’.$ 
His acquired dominion also is such that He is Lord both of the 
dead and the living; “‘ For to this end Christ both died, and 
revived, that He might be Lord both of the dead and the living.’”* 
The bearing of Christ’s Resurrection on believers is of immense 
importance. In addition to their justification being dependent 
on it, or as expressed negatively: “ if Christ be not raised, your 
faith is vain ; ye are yet in your sins ”,5 the seal of Divine approval 
on His work of Atonement assures salvation to them as believers 
in Him, because it gave undeniable evidence of the completion 
and worth of His work of satisfaction. Had He remained under 
the power of death, the hope of salvation would have remained 
buried with Him. Further, there follows upon Christ’s Resur- 
rection the work of the Spirit of Christ in quickening the sinner, 
and making him meet for “ the inheritance of the saints in light ”’, 
through transforming him into the likeness of Christ. It is also 
a pledge of his resurrection. ‘“‘ Always bearing about in the 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our body”.® Their relation to 
Christ is twofold, for it is both external and internal. He is the 
Head of His mystical body, and they are the members. They 
are also of one spirit with Him. His rising as the Head guarantees 
theirs as the members of the body. “ But if the Spirit of Him 

1 Romans i. 4. 

2 Romans vi. 9. 

3 Romans vi. 10. 

4 Romans xiv. 9. 

5 1 Corinthians xv. 17. 
® 2 Corinthians iv. 10. 
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that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised 
up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies 
by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.””" 


V 
Existinc Monuments OF Curist’s REesuRRECTION 


Three such monuments stand and bear each its special 
testimony, in the world to the reality of Christ’s Resurrection. 
They are: Christianity, the Christian Sabbath, and the Ministry 
of the Holy Ghost. The combined testimony of the three will 
easily withstand the strongest possible array of opposing argu- 
ments that can be marshalled against it. 

The early propagators of Christianity, and its defenders in 
different ages, gave proof of their deep personal belief in the 
risen Christ. They went about preaching a living Christ, 
mighty to save, and were prepared to bear much opposition, 
suffering and loss, not a few of them even sealed their testimony 
with their blood. A very graphic description of the sufferings 
of some of them is given in chapter xi. of Hebrews. Christ 
warned His followers of what they might have to suffer for His 
sake, yet they were not deterred. The existence and success of 
the Christian Faith in the world, notwithstanding the tremendous 
efforts that have in various ages been put forth for its destruction, 
bear irrefutable evidence in favour of the risen Christ. Had He 
remained under the power of death, His Church would never 
even have been founded. It required that the doubt and 
misgiving that had taken hold of and unnerved the disciples, 
their Lord’s death and burial, when all their hopes and expecta- 
tions appeared to be laid with His dead body in the grave of 
Joseph, should have been changed into the triumphant courage 
and confidence that came to them with the Resurrection, and 
the comforting sense it gave them of His presence and power 
anew among them. Even at the present time there is still active 
a tendency to eliminate the supernatural from religion. Our 
Lord’s Resurrection is only part of what is embraced within the 
scope of this unbelieving process that is at work among men. 
It challenges the entire Christian conception of His person and 
work. In its wide sweep, from denial of His Virgin Birth to 
repudiation of belief in His Resurrection, not even the moral 
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purity of His nature finds exemption. In the existence, however, 
of Christianity, and the immensity of the work that has been 
accomplished by it in the world, there is evidence of there being 
other than man’s power at work, and none is more conscious of 
such a fact than the Christian worker himself. 

With the evidence afforded by the continued existence of 
the Christian Church must be associated the fact of the Christian 
Sabbath, and especially its substitution for the Jewish Sabbath. 
It is impossible to conceive how the erection of such a memorial 
could have been contemplated, not to speak of its being made 
to displace one already existing of Divine appointment, had 
there been no reality in the event to be commemorated, and had 
not immense importance been attached to it. Good and 
convincing cause must have been shown why the change should 
be given effect to, before it could have been secured. Strong 
Jewish prejudice had to be overcome, the enmity of the carnal 
mind to the sanctity of the day subdued, and the verdict of the 
wisdom of the world disregarded. 

_Christ’s promise to the Church of the Holy Ghost, as the 
Comforter, was conditioned on His returning to the Father. 
“It is expedient for you that I go away; for, if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come to you; but if I depart I will 
send Him unto you.”* The disciples were enjoined not to 
leave Jerusalem till they were thus endowed from heaven. At 
Pentecost the promise was fulfilled. ‘They were filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and thereby richly fitted for executing the great 
task which had been given them by the Lord, ere His bodily 
presence was removed from among them. They thereafter went 
forth declaring the glad tidings of a risen Saviour. Evidence, 
accordingly, of the presence of the Spirit of God is proof of 
Christ’s having ascended to the Father, and this He would not 
have done, had He not risen from the dead. Pentecost will ever 
bear its testimony against unbelief in our Lord’s Resurrection. 
The same glorious fact, to a minor extent, is also attested by all 
manifestations of the Spirit’s work in the believer. Every 
believer, however humble his lot on earth may be, is a living 
epistle which may be read of all men, testifying to Christ’s 
Resurrection from the dead. 

When the day of the Lord comes, in the which the heavens 
“shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
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heat’, the earth also and the works that are therein shall be 


burned up, and these give place to “new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness ”,* there will be 
the monument of the glorified Church of the Living God, the 
members all perfect in the likeness of Jesus Christ, “ without 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, holy and without blemish ”, 
and of the renovated heavens and earth, and these will bear their 
testimony throughout the eternal ages, to the praise of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, the three-one God. 


VI 
Tue Resurrection Bopy 


_In the consideration of the subject of the Resurrection body, 
it is necessary that there should be kept in view what the Resurrec- 
tion is not. It is not mere resuscitation, or reanimation, or 
restoration of suspended animal functions, such as were the cases 
of restoration to life recorded in the New Testament. Again 
it is not creation. A new being is not produced. The change 
wrought is one effected on man already existing. The change 
does not involve the destruction of any essential constituent 
element of his nature, nor any addition to such. It does not » 
make any radical alteration of his existing constitution. Christ 
declares that He came to destroy the works of the devil. One 
part of these works was causing the severance by death in man of 
the two elements of soul and body. This is what is to be undone 
through these parts being reunited. God’s purpose concerning 
His people is, however, not limited to life on earth. Such a life 
is temporary. They have here no continuing city. They are 
consequently strangers and pilgrims on the earth. Their home 
is in heaven. Resurrection, consequently, has heaven in view, 
and the change effected is one fitting them, not for entering 
anew on an earthly existence, but on a heavenly one. Their 
Lord’s Resurrection was the beginning of His estate of Exaltation. 
His Humiliation ended with His brief tenancy of Joseph’s tomb. 
Corresponding with this change of state is that which took place 
in respect of His humanity. We are incapable of comprehending 
what of this change pertains to His rational soul. It must have 
been immeasurably great, fitting Him for the exalted existence 
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on which He has entered as King-Priest on the throne of the 
Universe. We are here principally concerned with the change 
that took place on His body. Of the fact of such a change there 
can be no doubt. The term, ueracxnuarifw,’ implies identity 
of subject with change of form. The integrity of His human 
nature was restored. Identically the same body that was laid 
down, and was deposited in the tomb, was resumed by Him, 


and in it He ascended to heaven. It, however, underwent so . 


great a change that it seems not to have been even visible, 
except when He willed it to be so. Even when He was visible He 
was not always recognizable by His friends and disciples, as is 
evidenced in the cases of Mary at the tomb, and the two 
disciples with whom He conversed on the way to Emmaus. His 
humanity was no longer adapted to the state in which He 
previously was in Humiliation, and the state of Exaltation on 
which He had now entered. demanded an adaptation of all the 
elements of His humanity for this higher and more advanced 
state of existence. It was effected in His Resurrection. The 
nature of the change is indicated by the statements: “ It is sown 
a natural body ”, cama Wuyixov, “ it is raised a spiritual body ”, 
caua mveyparixov, It is also indicated in the words: “ from 
whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ; who 
shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body, according to the working whereby He is able even 
to subdue all things unto Himself”.* Notwithstanding the 
nature and greatness of the change, the subject of it, in the case 
_ of man, is always viewed and dealt with in a corporeal form. 
Without such a structure he would not be man. Body is an 
essential element of his constitution. He was created with a 
material body forming a constituent part of his being. The 
account of his beginning shows his body to be as essential a part 
of his nature as the breath by which he became a living soul. 
This constitution, too, was assigned him before sin entered the 
earth to mar the perfection and beauty of God’s work of Creation. 
Man is always contemplated as he thus. came into existence. 
The severance of his corporeal integrity as caused by death is 
viewed as an unnatural occurrence. The future presents him as 
restored to his primitive integrity. Nowhere, indeed, does that 
future reveal him in either of the constituents which go to his 
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formation. In Scripture his state is unknown as one of severed 
elements. Even the immortality of the soul, in its separate 
abstract form is not to be found in Scripture. The future state 
dealt with is one of corporeal existence. The risen Christ and 
the risen saint will in this respect be alike. 

The end of God’s work of Redemption in regard to His 
believing people is evidently their glorification in heaven. The 
Apostle Peter asserts that they are called “ unto God’s eternal 
glory ”.* Christ has promised and prepared a place for them 
in the “ Father’s House ”’,* and also intercedes for their being 
with Him there.’ For this they are being prepared of God. 
Man’s body differentiates him from beings that are pure spirits, 
such as angels, and there is nothing in Scripture that will warrant 
belief in such a difference ceasing to exist in the heavenly hereafter. 
Man was evidently never meant to be pure spirit. His future 
existence, however, necessitates the great change that is to be 
effected at the Resurrection, as well as that spiritual work carried 
on in a state of grace. The fitness of man for the place, and of 
the place for man, is beautifully stated by a great Scottish 
preacher of a past generation*: “‘ There are two good reasons 
for calling a desire for a purified earth as heaven foolish. The 
first is that ‘ the things which are seen ’ are expressly declared to 
be ‘ temporal ’, and the second is that, to bodies made ‘ spiritual ’ 
by the resurrection power of God, any location which had aught 
in it of the earth that now is, would be utterly unsuitable. You 
must dispense with a glorious resurrection if you continue to 
dream of an earthly heaven, and if you are not raised a ‘ spiritual 
body’ there can be no heaven for you at all. . . . While 
heaven is the abode of God, ‘ the earth hath He given to the 
children of men’. These words give us the true idea to be 
associated with ‘earth’ in the text. This ‘ new earth’ is the 
place of abode appointed for saved men. This place may be 
called an ‘ earth’, but this place prepared for them is a heavenly 
earth—an earth in heaven. It must be there it is, because it is 
there their inheritance is reserved for them, and there alone can 
they perfectly enjoy it. But though there it is perfectly adapted 
to be their abode. It is not suited to what they are, but to what 
they shall become, under the renewing work of God. New men 
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alone shall dwell in the ‘new earth’. But He who made the 
earth new shall make His loved ones new, and when they and 
the place prepared for them shall meet, they shall find it to be 
a perfect home.” 


oF THE Doctrine 


Unbelief in the doctrine of Resurrection was professed by 
the Sadducees as a sect. Hymenzus and Philetus, referred to 
by the Apostle Paul, appear to have embraced the same error. 
The Apostle says of them: “ But shun profane and vain bab- 
blings; for they will increase unto more ungodliness; and 
their word will eat as doth a canker; of whom is Hymenzus and 
Philetus, who concerning the truth have erred, saying that the 
Resurrection is past already, and overthrow the faith of some.”" 
Gnostic sects made a like denial of the resurrection. The only 
resurrection believed in by them was one associated with Baptism, 
and it, accordingly, passed with the administration of that sacra- 
ment. Some of the Athenians and of the Corinthians rejected 
the teaching of Paul on the subject. Of the Athenians it is even 
said that, “‘ when they had heard of the Resurrection of the dead, 
some mocked ”’.* Celsus and the Deists also rejected the doctrine. 
In the dialogue entitled Octavius, one of the earliest defences of 
Christianity, written by Marcus Minucius Felix, a Roman lawyer, 
who lived about a.p. 230, Caecilius, who personates a heathen, 
reproaches the Christians with belief in the resurrection of the 
dead. “They tell us”, he says, “‘ that they shall be reproduced 
after death and the ashes of the funeral pile ; and believe their own 
lies, so that you might think that they had already revived. O 
two-fold madness ! to denounce destruction to the heaven and the 
stars, which we leave as we found them, but to promise eternity 
to themselves, when dead and extinguished!” Gregory of 
Nyssa, in his “ De Anima et Resurrectione ”, marshals a series 
of arguments against the possibility of resurrection, which, it 
maybe assumed, were used in his day. Swedenborgians, or the 
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an external or physical one, and an internal, psychical, or ethereal 
- At death the physical one is cast off, and laid in the grave 
and has no part in the resurrection. It returns to the dust 
from which it had been taken, and remains there for ever more. 
The psychical one, on the other hand, continues to be permanently 
inhabited by the soul, and this is regarded as the only resurrection. 
This Swedenborgian view has lately been reasserted by a well- 
known Scottish minister. ‘‘ When Paul ”’, he writes, ‘“‘ used the 
figure of speech of the trumpet being sounded, and the dead 
being raised, he never imagined that there would be found in 
the West men so dull in mind, and so lacking in imagination, as 
to think that a real trumpet would be heard throughout the 
whole world, and that the material bodies would emerge from 
the graves, and from the depths of the sea. At death we are 
done with the physical body. . . . When death comes, the 
physical body at once begins to disintegrate, but the psychical 
body continues to function in the etheric world as before.’" 
The doctrine of the Resurrection, as might be expected, does 
not find favour with Rationalists. It is not a matter that 
Rationalism can accept, because of the: measure of the super- 
natural, or the miraculous, that is involved in it. Pantheistic 
theology, which makes no adequate recognition of separate 
personality such as is required in connection with the doctrine 
of the Resurrection, can give it no countenance. It is a matter 
also that is almost unknown among the heathen. A few passages 
have been discovered which may seem to discountenance universal 
ignorance of it among them. There are common to men 
glimmerings of light as to the immortality of the soul, but 
such in regard to the reviving of the dead body are wanting. 
What exceptions there may appear to be may be due to tradition, 
or some rays of the light of Revelation that may have penetrated 
the general darkness.: Resurrection is a fact that unassisted 
reason could not have discovered. There is much, indeed, 
connected with the matter that might seem to warrant unbelief 
in it on the part of men who are not in possession of Revelation. 
It has, however, to be kept in view that it is not the bodies of the 
dead that alone come into consideration. Account must also 
be taken of the bodies of those who will be alive on the earth at 
the last day. There may be vast multitudes of such. Of them 
it is written: ‘‘ Behold I show you a mystery, we shall not all 
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sleep, but we shall all be changed ”.* Reformed Church testi- 
mony is: “ At the last day, such as are found alive shall not die 
but shall be changed ; and all the dead shall be raised up with 
the self-same bodies, and none other, though with different 
qualities, which shall be united to their souls for ever ”.* 


VIII 
Tue Empty Toms 


Various references in the New Testament connect Christ’s 
body with Joseph’s tomb. It is definitely stated that after 
death it was laid to rest there. “ After this Joseph of Arima- 
thaea, being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the Jews, 
besought Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus; 
and Pilate gave him leave. He came, therefore, and took the 
body of Jesus. And there came also Nicodemus, which at the 
first came to Jesus by night, and brought a mixture of myrrh and 
aloes, about an hundred pound weight. Then took they the 
body of Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes with the spices, as 
the manner of the Jews is to bury. Now in the place where He 
was crucified was a garden ; and in the garden a new sepulchre, 
wherein was never man yet laid. There laid they Jesus, there- 
fore, because of the Jews’ Preparation Day; for the sepulchre 
was nigh at hand.” 

After the burial what were considered to be effective 
measures were taken to prevent the sepulchre being broken 
into and the body removed. ‘“ Now the next day, that followed 
the Day of Preparation, the chief priests and Pharisees came 
together unto Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver | 
said, while He was yet alive, After three days I will rise again. 
Command, therefore, that the sepulchre be made sure until 
the third day, lest His disciples come by night, and steal Him 
away, and say unto the people, He is risen from the dead: so 
the last error shall be worse than the first. Pilate said unto 
them, Ye have a watch ; go your way, make it as sure as ye can. 
So they went, and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, 
and setting a watch.’”* Further references bear upon the 
removal of the stone from the entrance to the sepulchre, the 
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finding of the tomb empty, the grave clothes laid aside in the 
tomb, the women, who had gone to the grave to anoint the body, 
failing to have their purpose accomplished through their not 
finding the body, the tomb being empty, and a declaration made 
by an angel that the emptiness was due to Christ’s having risen 
from the dead as He said He would do. The empty tomb, 
accordingly, is a factor in the case that is of vast importance. 
His short occupancy of the grave amply testified to the fulfilment 
of the declaration that had previously been made by Himself : 
“An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, and there 
shall no sign be given to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas; for 
as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so. 
shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth.’”* How, however, is the empty tomb to be viewed ? 
A recent writer* conclusively argues that our Lord could not 
have revived within the tomb and come out. The body could 
not have been removed by the Jews. Their interest lay in its 
remaining in the grave. Further, if they had been in possession 
of it, they had only to produce it, and thereby give undeniable 
evidence against the Resurrection. The disciples could not 
have removed it. They did not believe in it, even when it was 
reported to them by the women. Neither could the soldiers 
have removed it. The danger in their case was too great to be 
undertaken. The only possible explanation was that the Lord 
had actually risen from the dead. 

Of His power over death Christ gave evidence, during the 
years of His Humiliation on earth, in the three cases of restoration 
by Him to life that are recorded in the New Testament. ‘These, 
however, are cases of mere restoration to their previous state. 
They differ from Resurrection cases, in that the latter are of 
persons raised to die no more, whereas to the others mortality 
still adhered. There are, however, the. saints, who rose out of 
their graves on the day of Christ’s Resurrection, and who entered 
Jerusalem, and were seen of many. ‘These appear to be different 
from the three cases of reanimation just referred to.2 Who 
these saints were, and how many there were of them, we are not 
informed. We are disposed, however, to conclude that they are 
real Resurrection cases, in respect of their not returning to the 
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state of thedead. There is at least nothing in Scripture requiring 
belief in their having returned to their graves. The probability 
appears rather to be that they were raised by the risen Christ, 
that they were companions of His during the forty days that 
intervened between His Resurrection and Ascension, and that 
they ascended with Him when He returned to the Father. If 
this was the case, what a marvellous sight must that have been 
that was presented on the mount of Ascension! With the Lord 
of Hosts, these risen ones, escorted by the Angel Chariots of God, 
would have entered the realms of glory as the first fruits, in 
respect of the glorified body, of Christ’s victory over death and 
the grave. They would have afforded actual demonstration of 
that victory, and given assurance to those who were waiting 
beyond death for the redemption of their bodies, that their 
resurrection was sure. When men stand by the open grave, and 
see loved ones committed to the dust, their comfort comes from 
one direction only. They look across the span of time, and feel 
assured of another and brighter day, when the grave will be 
commanded to give up its dead. “‘ Many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake.”* “ Thy dead men shall live, 
together with my dead body shall they arise.”* ‘‘ As for me, I 
will behold thy face in righteousness, I shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with thy likeness.’’ 

Man was created a being consisting of both body and 
soul. Body and soul are evidently complementary parts in his 
case, and he stands forth as the being that he was meant to be. 
It is for such a person, and not for either of the two component 
parts that go to his formation, that immortality was destined. 
It is as man that he is a being that shall never cease to be. Christ, 
accordingly, in undertaking man’s redemption, became man by 
taking to Himself a true body, as well as a rational soul. He 
thus assumed the material as well as the spiritual part of man, 
for otherwise He would not have been true man; and conse- 
quently would have failed to be a correct substitute for man. 
Also in His glorified life in heaven, “the body of His glory ” 
remains a fact, and into His likeness, in respect of it, as well as 
that of the soul, His people are to be transformed. In His 
Exaltation He continues, in respect of His person, what He was in 
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His Humiliation, man, as surely as God, an essential part of that 
manhood being His body. It is no less a real body, though it is 
glorified. It is in such that He appeared to Paul on the way to 
Damascus. It is in view of it that He is said to be “ the First 
Born of every creature.’ It isin Him as such also that it is said 
that, “in Him dwells all the fulness of Godhead bodily ”.* All | 
that God is is here said to have in Him a bodily cwparixos, 
dwelling place. At His second coming also it is stated that every 
eye shall see Him. The dignity assigned in Scripture to the 
human body may not be overlooked. The words, “‘ now the body 
is for the Lord ”, are very significant. Man at his creation was 
included among the works of the Creator which were declared 
by Him to be very good. On him, as constituted of soul and 
body, the Divine image was impressed. On the body also, under 
the Jewish economy was imprinted the sign of the Covenant in 
circumcision; and under the Gospel dispensation the body 
‘receives the sign and seal of the Covenant in Baptism; while 
even in the outward part of the Sacrament of the Supper the 
body participates. ‘The body of the believer is thus represented, 
under the Divine arrangements, as an instrument consecrated 
.. to the service of God, through which the renewed will carries 
into execution the revealed Will of God. Independently of the 
body it would be impossible for the believer to be a doer of God’s 
Word, and be a living epistle known and read of all men. Moved 
by the Spirit of Christ, the believer seeks to let his light so shine 
before men that they, seeing his good works, may glorify his 
Father who is in heaven ; realizing at the same time that “ it is 
God who worketh in us both to will and-to do of His good 
pleasure”. The Apostle Paul, accordingly, could say as to the 
agency of his own Christian activity, “yet not I, but Christ 
that liveth in me ”’. 

Under the patriarchal and prophetic period of the Old 
Testament Church, there were two instances of miraculous 
exemption from the ordinary law of mortality, and a direct 
translation to heaven given instead. These cases must have 
served to strengthen the faith and hope of the people, and to 
indicate to them not only the certainty of an after-life, but also 
the nature of the glorious future that lay before the righteous in 
respect of the whole man, soul and body combined. 
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Curist’s APPEARANCES 


The four Evangelists, and the other writers of the New 
Testament, bear testimony in favour of Christ’s Resurrection. 
Further, no attempt was made in Apostolic times to disprove 
such testimony as they gave. Although the occurrence was so 
remarkable and unique as that nothing like it had ever before 
been seen or heard of, refutation of the testimony in its favour 
given by eyewitnesses was not even attempted. It is extremely 
improbable that this would have been the case had there been 
no reality in what was alleged to have occurred. The Sadducees 
especially, who professedly denied the fact of Resurrection, 
would not have been silent, for there was in the matter the 
greatest possible challenge to their teaching. Denial of the 
declared fact of our Lord’s Resurrection was evidently not 
possible, or it would have been attempted. The evidence in its 
favour authenticated it so completely that the witnesses of it 
could not be shown to be inerror. They who bore the testimony 
were not misled by illusions. They could not have been imposed 
on in the matter. Their risen Lord gave them convincing proof 
of the reality of His having risen. Men were at liberty to apply 
every appropriate test, such as His conversing with them, His 
eating in their presence, the marks of the nails in His hands and 
feet, and of the spear in His side, His ascending visibly before 
their eyes, and the testimony of the angel that He would again 
descend in manner like that in which He was seen to ascend. 
There must also have been given by Him such a bodily identifica- 
tion in His personal appearance with what it was before His 
Crucifixion, as put the matter of the reality of His Resurrection 
beyond the possibility of doubt on the part of the many witnesses 
who saw Him. It was his seeing Him that rendered the Apostle 
Paul an eyewitness of the Resurrection, and made him so zealous 
and uncompromising an advocate of it. He must have recognized 
in the Glorious Being who arrested him on the way to Damascus 
the One whom he had previously regarded as an imposter, whom 
he believed was dead and buried, and whose followers he was 
persecuting unto the death, being exceedingly mad against them. 
To him the matter of the Lord’s Resurrection became one of 
absolute certainty. There was in it also a confirmation of the 
teaching of Jesus Christ Himself. In comforting Martha and 
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Mary, on the death of their brother, Lazarus, our Lord said, 
“thy brother shall rise again”. Martha answered: “I know 
that he shall rise again in the Resurrection at the last day.” 
_ Jesus said unto her: “ I am the resurrection and the life, he that 
believeth in me, even though he were dead, yet shall he live.’”” 
At another time Christ testified, saying: “ All that the Father 
giveth me shall come to me, and him that cometh to me I will in 
no wise cast out. For I came down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of Him that sent me, and this is the 
Father’s will which hath sent me that of all which He 
hath given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again 
at the last day. And this is the will of Him that sent me, that 
every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on Him, may have 
everlasting life ; and I will raise him up at the last day.’” 

The witnesses were not few in number. The Apostle Paul 
says that “‘ He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve; after 
that, He was seen of above five hundred brethren at once; of 
whom the great part remain unto the present, but some are fallen 
asleep. After that He was seen of James; then of all the 
Apostles, and last of all He was seen of me also, as of one born out 
of due time.” ‘These were reliable witnesses. They had no 
previous expectation of seeing alive again the Christ, whom they 
knew had been put to death on Calvary, and had been buried, 
“for as yet they knew not the Scriptures, that He must rise 
again from the dead ”’.* At least one of them had even to have 
the most tangible evidence of the reality of the occurrence before 
he was prepared to give it credence. These witnesses had most 
favourable opportunities for ascertaining the verity of the matter. 
Our Lord withheld no evidence from them that was fitted to 
bring conviction to their minds. He extended His appearances 
over a period of forty days, and went out and in among them, 
conversing with them, and giving convincing proof of His 
Resurrection power: “To whom also He showed Himself alive 
after His passion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them 
forty days, and speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God.” 


* John xi. 25. 

? John vi. 37-40. 

3 1 Corinthians xv. 5-8. 
4 John xx. 9. 

S Acts i. 3. 
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The renovation glory of the Resurrection is not to be 
confined to the Lord Jesus Christ and the saints. It is to extend 
to even the material universe. The present state of existence 
may not be viewed as something distinct and apart by itself. 
It may not be so separated from the future. It is but a part, 
and a very minor one, of everlasting existence, and ought to be 
viewed as such. Expressions such as “ Whether we live, there- 
fore, or die, we are the Lord’s”'*; as likewise “die unto the 
Lord”*; and “sleep in Jesus ”,? indicate that the intimate 
relationship, presently existing between believers and Christ, is 
not to come to an end with the termination of the present life. 
It is prolonged, into the eternal future. Believers are Christ’s, 
_ having been bought by Him at a price, having also been effectually 
called by His Spirit into newness of life, and fitted by grace for 
His service. One writer* in reference to the words: “ In the 
Regeneration when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of 
His glory ”’, remarks’ : the period alluded to will be characterized 
by a renewal of the entire material system, comprising the 
human body, by the deliverance of the creature “from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God”. The body of man has its own honourable and 
distinctive part to play in the rendering of that service that 
pertains to this present life. Hence the need there is for 
obedience being rendered to the Divine injunctions given re the 
preserved purity of the body.  “ If amy man defile the temple 
of God, him shall God destroy ; for the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.”” For its part, however, in the future 
service the change rendered necessary is so great as to be beyond 
our powers of comprehension. Of its existence, however, we are 
not left in doubt. It is said in regard to it: “ For now we see 
through a glass, darkly ; but then face to face; now I know 
in part; but then shall I know even as also I am known.” 
One able writer® indicates how, by inferential reasoning, we may 


* Romans xiv. 8. 

? Romans xiv. 8. 

3 1 Thessalonians iv. 14. 

4 Goulburn’s Bampton Lectures, 1850. 

5 Matthew xix. 28. 

® Romans viii. 21. 

7 1 Corinthians iii. 17. 

8 1 Corinthians xiii. 12. 

9 Taylor, Physical Theory of Another Life. 
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be led to realize how immense the development must be that 
will take place in the case of all the faculties and powers of the 
risen saints, whereby they will be adapted to the future life and 
its enjoyment. They will resemble their risen Lord in such 
a matter in respect of kind, though they may not do so in measure. 

The Resurrection life, however, is to be lived, not on the 
earth, but in the place prepared of Christ for them in the mansions 
of the “ Father’s House”’. The earth, laden with the curse 
for man’s sin, will have seen the completion of that for the 
effecting of which it has been maintained in existence, and 
will give place then to new heavens and a new earth, which sin 
will never mar, but in which righteousness will ever dwell. A 
great churchman and theologian,’ has left to us his graphic 
reference to the upheaval of such a time: “ The universe may 
be shaken and broken down from its present arrangements, and 
thrown into such fitful agitations as that the whole of its 
existing framework shall fall to pieces; and with a heat so fervent 
as to melt its solid elements, may it be utterly dissolved. And 
thus may the earth again become without form and void, but 
without one particle of its substance going into annihilation. 
Then out of the ruins of this second chaos, may another heaven 
and another earth be made to arise.” | 
J. K. Cameron. 


Edinburgh. 


! The Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., Astronomical Discourses. 


SCOTTISH CALVINISM RESURGENT 
ESPECIALLY IN THE NORTH 


I 


Tue Revolution of 1688 affected State and Church polity 
profoundly, The resurgence of Calvinism after the Revolution, - 
in a country that was to be governed constitutionally, is clearly 
seen on both its doctrinal and governmental side. It is not 
enough to emphasize, as is often done, that the Presbyterian form | 
of government, and no other, must be the government of the 
Church established in Scotland by the Revolution Settlement. 
More important than that was the incorporation of the Confes- 
sion of Faith in a civil statute, which carried with it the obligation 
on the part of the Church to have settled convictions on questions 
of faith and doctrine as well as of polity. Enthroned with not 
less unanimity than when it first became Scotland’s creed, 
Scottish Calvinism had then to direct the spiritual destinies of 
the people under a compulsive existing need. 

The Scottish world that faced Calvinism in the early years 
of its second triumph was different from that which confronted 
it after the Reformation. In the Revolution period, strong 
cosmopolitan sympathies prevailed among educated classes in 
all Western Europe,’ and from them percolated to all ranks of 
the community. The foreign rationalism of philosophers, scien- 
tists and theologians, in the jovial times after the Restoration, 
when in kings’ courts and polite society moral obliquity was 
esteemed an honour, had a fertile soil everywhere for the culture 
of infidelity. Infidelity was rife among all classes, and low morals 
oozed from the books of clever writers and pungent pamphleteers. 
The general community was an inert mass, which was lulled into 
incapacity to wonder by the prevailing torpor. The most 
extravagant speculations of unbelief and the coarsest moral 
disorders were equally ineffective in causing even a temporary 
surprise. This is shown by Hume’s disappointment that his 
Treatise on Human Nature “ fell dead-born from the press”, 
simply because it was a reiteration scientifically of the common- 
places of the life of the times. Even the fortifications of Rome 


Cf. Churchill’s Marlborough (1933), p- 
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were not proof against the new enemy—unbelief. For Scottish 
aspirants to the priesthood cheerfully discarded their studies in 
Paris for the looser but more attractive life of the military camp. 
This wave of moral lawlessness, which surged from the 
Restoration, lapped the most distant shores of Scotland, and 
left wrack behind it everywhere. And as the sea-wrack on the 
shores, scorched by the noonday sun, emits odours that are 
acrid and unpleasant to the fastidious, so, too, the light and heat 
of a revived faith, beating on this wrack, produce to the present 
_day irritants that painfully affect the olfactory organs of not 
otherwise too sensitive novelists, and the cultured conscience of 
superior critics. It is at least stupid on their part to denounce 
the sun and wholly exonerate the wrack for the hurt done to 
their refinement. But let us face the facts'and judge justly. 
Did restored Calvinism in the splendour of its freedom act in a 
manner unworthy of its greatness ? 


II 


The Church, which was established in Scotland in 1660 and , 
which was disestablished in 1688, may at times have been an 
unwilling tool of an oppressive and tyrannical Lauderdale and his 
like, but it was at all times unquestionably unsympathetic with 
the religious and civil aspirations of the unhappy victims of the 
sycophants who mis-ruled Scotland during the period of its 
ascendency. It might, indeed, have saved itself from the 
ill-repute in which it was generally held, if it had Christian regard 
for justice, righteousness and the parity of all men before God, 
which were cardinal features of its Calvinistic creed, to which it 
paid lip-homage, and the polity of that creed to which it gave 
a shadowy recognition. 

Scottish Episcopacy was theoretically Calvinistic, but in 
practice it tended towards Arminianism and, indeed, Universal- 
ism.* Baptismal regeneration was a widely accepted belief, 
although the administration of the rite was in either Presbyterian 
or Episcopalian form as the candidate desired, for such was the 
adaptability of the incumbents. Laud disliked Calvinism, and 
in both theory and practice he sided with its opponents. There 


commonheads"’ discussed at Presbyteries, e.g. De lumine 
interno; De anima; De infallibilitate Ecclesiae ; De Umiversali redemptione ; De Dei Scientia.— 
Presbytery Records. 
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- was a phase of Arminianism which emphasized the supremacy of 
the State in ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs, as against the 
Calvinistic view of the sovereignty of Christ over both, which 
admirably suited Laud’s theory of Church polity. This Armin- 
ianism, which differed from Socinianism in little else but the 
Trinitarian doctrine, soon permeated Scottish Episcopacy and 
became the parent of two diverging schools of thought. Leighton, 
although a Calvinist in doctrine, was not unaffected by the new 
Arminian tolerance of what was termed “ indifferencies ”, which 
resulted in his gradual shrinking from controversies about forms 
of government and his fast development as a mystical Quietist. 
He had his numerous disciples who believed with him in the 
error that creed and polity were so unrelated that piety could 
flourish with equal vigour under any polity. This school exer- 
cised the widest personal freedom in the acceptance of doctrine 
as regulative of life and manners, along with a rigid intolerance of 
liberty of conscience in both government and doctrine when 
they conflicted with their own views. The spaciousness of their 
theology can be understood from this pronouncement by one of 
the best of the school: “ Sin has lost us His (God’s) favour yet 
nature (as a candle not quite out and dead) has the stock of 
God’s image whereon grace is grafted, and the spirit blows it in 
again.””* 

The Scottish Episcopal Church in the time of its great _ 
ascendency pressed conformity to its system with greater emphasis 
than the transformation of character, with the result that, while 
succeeding as an ecclesiastical organization, it failed generally as 
a spiritual and uplifting force. Its records disclose no account 
of revivals of religion, nor any earnest and prayerful desire for 
a great awakening. Clergymen, who held loosely by the supreme 
notes of a true Evangelism, could not with sincerity or success 
insist on the great change the Evangel makes imperative. Defec- 
tive as many of them were in their educational equipment," 
they could only point to their own unquestioning acceptance 
of the exotic system which they imposed, without generating 
thoughtful respect for that system, or for any higher plane of 
thought or conduct than that of which they were themselves 
living examples. Lacking in personal piety, they could not 


1 Kirk’s MS. Meditationes. 
# Burnet, I, p. 158. 
3 Fraser of Brea’s Corrupt Mimisters, p. 50. 
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make personal appeals to the beauty of holiness, and therefore 
they failed with all the rigour of their discipline to effect that 
at which all discipline should aim. Without precision in doc- 
trinal statement, and void of conviction as to the Scriptural and 
Reformed system of religious thought, they failed to impress 
a people who, by reason of inherited reverence and solemn mode 
of thought, refused to respond to the claims of a God clothed 
in soft and plastic attributes. These defects were alike the 
cause of the Church’s ineffectiveness and the seed of its decay, 
which, apart from political upheavals, would have brought on 
its sure demise. 


ITI > 


It is a commonplace of histories, even the most recent," to 
aver and condemn an alleged vindictiveness of spirit and bitter 
and intolerant action towards Episcopal incumbents on the part 
of regnant Calvinism. It would not be history, but fiction, 
because contrary to fact and to human nature, to maintain that 
there were no sporadic outbursts of human passion, in recoil 
from twenty years of harrowing persecutions, against those 
who aided and abetted the persecutors. While not condoning 
in the least any unnecessary lawlessness, justice demands the 
clear affirmation that the weapon of retaliation is neither morally 
nor ethically more offensive when wielded in haste by the 
“‘ rabblers ” of the West Country than when used in leisure by 
Solemn Convocation in 1689. For the erudite and liberal 
Dr. Stillingfleet with many more in that Convocation, including 
Dr. Beveridge, Bishop of St. Asaphs, for these “‘ rabblings ” by 
Presbyterians “ were put on not yielding a jot’’* to the demands 
of Presbyterians; and so “Comprehension” was defeated 
partly at least by this unseemly love for reprisal. But these 
“‘ rabblings ”, which were deplorable and unavoidable incidents 
in a peaceful Revolution, had no direct relation to the settled 
Reformed system. They can be accounted for on other 
grounds. 

Burnet and Fraser of Brea are deemed by many as untrust- 
worthy authorities on the character of the curates of the period. 

« Anthony Mitchell (Episcopalian), A Short History, p. 95 ; Andrew J. Campbell (Presbyterian), 
Church of Scotland, p. 20. 


2 Kirk's MS. Diary. Prof. MacEwen was clearly unaware of this important fact. See Christians 
Unity Association Papers (1914), p. 125. 
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But the qualification of the devout Episcopal minister of Aber- 
foyle to give an unbiassed estimate of his contemporaries cannot 
be reasonably questioned by the most exacting partisan. Un- 
fortunately for particular historians his appraisal does not 
enhance the character of his confréres. He pithily expresses 
his view of them thus: “ Rather punish ministers if they mis- 
behave than tempt them to loose themselves from God to bind 
over to promise (oath of assurance) to which they will never 
be conscientiously stedfast, if not so first to the King of 
Kings.””* 

The profoundly suggestive and damnatory disclosure of this 
quotation was the root cause of nearly all the troubles that faced 
the Presbyterian Church after the Revolution. An irresponsible 
levity in the Episcopal incumbents’ treatment of oaths to God 
and King meets one in the records of the time with oppressive 
frequency. With a facility for adaptation, which was clearly 
remote from conviction, they could and did recognize the 
sovereignty of King William and Queen Mary de jure as well as 
de facto, when the exigencies of the situation made the considera- 
tion of temporalities the determining factor: The salient point 
of their conscience-appeasing argument was that even though 
they swore allegiance to King James, his tyranny and profligacy 
made him a subject fit for “‘ Bedlam ”, and therefore he forfeited 
the right to loyalty ; and having forfeited that right they were 
no longer bound by the terms of their obligation, and were not 
accordingly justified in denying to themselves the protection 
offered to them by the reigning monarch, sovereign of the realm, 
de facto if not de jure. 

Episcopacy bequeathed to its successors a heavy legacy of 
ruinous church fabrics, a public tone of low esteem for the 
clergy, and a class of incumbents clinging tenaciously to tem- 
poralities, and spiritually and morally bankrupt. While this is 
particularly true of that part of Scotland north of the Tay, in 
the rest conditions were not widely different, except, perhaps, 
in some areas where the fast-diminishing influence of Leighton, 
Forbes and suchlike was still casting a flickering ray across a moral 
morass through which serious-minded people were anxiously 
treading their way. As this is solely a survey of the bequests of 
Episcopacy, there is no particular call to emphasize the noble 
spiritual heritage that was bequeathed by that other part of 


* Kirk’s MS. Diary. — 
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the Church in Scotland which was under the teeth of the 


harrow. 

Doubtless the fruit of a long period of severe suffering 
among a class, and from a class of churchmen, and the dread of 
fellowship with them in the new judicatories were a contributory 
cause of the policy of exclusion formulated by established 
Presbyterianism.* 

But the Church’s policy and conduct moved on a much 
higher plane, and under the influence of a nobler principle. The 
Church of Scotland restarted its eventful course after the 
Revolution with a Confession of Faith which it received and 
owned “as containing the pure and uncorrupted Doctrine of 
Christianity ”. It used this Confession as a means of preserving 
the purity of Christian doctrine, of preventing the spread of 
heresy and of establishing a unity in belief. It claimed that this 
Confession was agreeable to human freedom and to the dignity 
and perfections of the Word of God. It protested against and - 
abhorred all pretended liberty which could not subsist without 
the ruins of the noblest part of true liberty—a fervent love to 
God. Accordingly it followed that, as emoluments and salaries 
dedicated to the interests of pure religion and not attached to 
persons but offices, the occupants of these should conform to 
the conditions of office.’ 

The whole striving was in the interest of a European Cicu- 
menical movement which aimed at a confederation of Churches 
having a common basis of unity in the faith. It was thus 
sharply distinguished from some current CEcumenical tendencies 
which are without any definite common denominator of normal 
Reformed doctrine. Moreover, these tendencies are towards 
union of organizations which, for geographical reasons, must 
inevitably remain local and ineffective in a sustained corporate 
effort for universal Reformed interests. 

The plane of movement of the post-Revolution Church of 
Scotland was accordingly spiritual, where spiritual ends were 
conceived as directly related to secular life. The body of 
doctrine, which it professed, was the expression of its soul to be 
guarded jealously because, in its genesis and manifestation, it was 


aristocratic. The body through which it operated worthily and 


* Grub’s Hiswory, III, p. 319. 


2 For the classic vindication of the need and use of the Reformed Confessions, see Dunlop's 
Creeds (1719), Preface. 
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truly must act with a democratic freedom that never forgets the 
authority and dignity of its aristocratic soul. So it is true that 
the whole of the imposing enterprises, achievements, sacrifices 
and structures of the Church of Scotland, and all Reformed 
Churches throughout the world, had this basis of unity in the 
faith as the source and motive power of all spiritual impulses 
that lay behind them. The Secessions of the eighteenth century 
and the Disruption of 1843 are suffering from a lack of true 
appreciation of their significance by the unjustifiable emphasis 
laid on these as magnificent displays of effort for experiments 
in freedom. Rather are they more profoundly worthy of 
honour as noble protests against the Church’s own neglect of its 
real freedom as a witness and bond-slave of Christ, and against 
a disfigurement of its soul, and witness in doctrine or conduct, 
by the exercise of a freedom or private judgment that inevitably 
became tyrannical, when it ceased to act within the limits 
imposed by loyalty to the Church’s own solemnly accepted 
doctrines. 

No Secession worth noticing occurred anywhere in the 
Reformed Church, which made emancipation from the bondage 
of its definite Reformed system of doctrine its battlecry. That 
cry has only been heard in comparatively recent times in Churches 
which are living precariously on the great achievements of definite 
beliefs, and which imagine, without any encouragement from 
Scripture or history, that great spiritual structures can be reared 
on indefinable foundations. 


IV 


The Reformed pastor, according to historical Calvinism, 
should bear the hall mark of piety and learning. To have all 
pulpits occupied by such men was the ideal of re-established 
Presbyterianism. Provided a minister had these qualifications, 
neither his former adherence to a different polity nor his implica- 
tion in the persecutions of the past was to stand as a barrier to 


his admission into the Church. Indeed, the remit’ of Assembly 


* The Assembly's remit ran: “ That they be very cautious of receiving information against the 
late conformists, and that they proceed in the matter of censure very deliberately, so as none may have 
just cause to complain of their rigidity ; yet so as to omit no means of information. And that they 
Gell net proceed to censure but pon selevent pesbetion Acts of Assembly, 
1690. 
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to the visiting Commissions, if justly implemented, precluded 
gny vindictiveness on the ground of personal resentment or 
prejudice on the part of the Commissioners. Further, the 
Commissions were appointed by an Assembly whose policy was 
dictated by Carstares, a man of acknowledged prudence and 
fairness. It seems, therefore, to be nothing short of arrogant 
assumption to suggest that men would be appointed to discharge 
such a difficult and delicate task as was theirs, who would not 
reflect in their decisions a similar fairness. This matter of 
persistent controversy should surely be settled for all time by a 
letter from the Earl of Sutherland, whose motives and sincerity 
cannot be questioned on any ground in reason or in fact. Writing _ 
from ‘‘ Canongate [Edinburgh] Sep. 4, 1701 ” to the Moderator 
of Commission of Assembly, the noble Earl regrets his inability 
to attend the Commission owing to “the foul day ”, pleads — 
earnestly the needs of his wide domains, and then proceeds to 
urge the Commission “ to take some effectual course for planting 
the churches in Sutherland with holy and knowing ministers of 
the Gospel, that so the kingdom of Christ may be advanced in 
that place, which will tend much to the honour of God and 
comfort and gratification of Reverend Sir, Your much obliged 
friend and servant—Southerland.””* 

They acted in strict loyalty to the aim set before them by 
the standards of the Church, to fill the numerous vacancies 
throughout the country with “ holy and knowing ministers of 
the Gospel”. It was a comparatively easy matter, in the 
general confusion, for the corrupt life of the times to infuse its 
method and spirit into this work of the Church. But nowhere 
in the records of the time is there any evidence that they yielded 
to the vindictive spirit or ways of truculent victors. These 
Commissioners and local Presbyters were men with sensitive 
consciences and normal Christian feelings, who could not have 
had any pleasure in probing the wrack. Typical cases, with 
some of the grim tale of stifling facts which the records disclose, 
should satisfy all unprejudiced judges that the decisions of these 
courts of enquiry could not be otherwise if piety and knowledge 
were to continue the distinguishing feature of our Scottish 
Presbyterianism. 

At Dornoch, September 16th, 1695, complaint was made of 
Hugh Ross, late incumbent at Creich, who was deposed by the 
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Commission of Assembly for “ gross scandals ”, that he “ intrudes 
on the Kirk of Creich and exercises other ministerial acts in 
a mercenary way to the scandal of religion.”* In 1693 the 
Presbytery received the Commission of Assembly to enquire into 
the character and conduct of Walter Ross of Kincardine. Ross 
compeared and declared himself “ separated by not taking the 
oath, nor recognizing the Acts of Parliament”. This was not 
an unusual way out of the difficulty of facing up to their moral 
lapses and guilt. Yet this same person afterwards boldly asked 
the Presbytery for a certificate of character, which the Court, 
reasonably enough, “think strange, considering the charge 
against him ”, and refuse to oblige him." 7 

Kenneth Mackenzie, incumbent at Fearn, was “ under no 
good report among friends or foes”. He was charged with 
assaulting one of his parishioners, and with being guilty of the 
shedding of “‘ innocent blood ”. With a tongue as uncontrollable 
as his fist, he publicly declared that another of his parishioners 
“ lied like a devil ”’." 

Donald Forbes, incumbent at Kilmuir Easter, was charged 
with “ gross scandals and Arminian error”. ‘The libel against 
him stated that the “said Donald F orbes is charged with 
Arminian error, with antenuptial fornication, co-habiting with 
a woman as his married wife and yet can give no account that he is 
legally married, covetousness, breach of Sabbath to a most 
scandalous degree, neglect of discipline particularly against such 
as are guilty of the sin of uncleanness, as having been confounded 
by one charged with that sin before the Session. He is deposed, 
nemine contradicente.””* 

Around the person of Robert Ross, incumbent at Tain, has 
waged a controversy.* The late Venerable Archdeacon Craven, 
who wrote scholarly and interesting monographs on northern 
Dioceses, fastens on this case as illustrative of the alleged Presby- 
terian vindictiveness. In the interests of historical truth it is 
therefore necessary to bring this shady character into clear light. 
Dr. Hew Scott? avers that the Presbytery deposed him “ for 
refusing to acknowledge their authority ”. It is on this statement 
that Craven and other apologists base their defence of Ross. 


' MS. Records of the Presbytery of Ross and Sutherland. 
* Craven, Church in Ross, p. 69. 
3 Fasti, V, p. 309. 
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But what the long-lost Record, which neither Scott nor Craven 

saw, actually states is: “‘ Tain, June 26, 1699, Master Robert 
Ross, incumbent at Tain, charged with errors, gross scandals, 
and supine negligence, is deposed ”.* This is a totally different 
ground of action, and in view of that fact, and the other new facts 
that follow, the Court could not have judicially decided otherwise 
in this case. For in an action for damages raised in 1690 by 
Christin Ross, she avers*: “‘ The suppliant never gave any 
disturbance to the Government being always for a monarchical 
Government . . . but endeavouring to behave herself peace- 
ably and to educate her twelve fatherless children in the true 
reformed protestant religion at Schools, Colleges and other 
virtuous things, yet the pretended minister [Robert Ross] of the 
place where she lives from the hour that her husband departed 
this life, having no respect to the Law of Nature, her sex, nor 
her great charge of a numerous family, six of them not being 
able then to put on their own clothes, most inhumanly and bar- 
_barously threatened and harassed the petitioner by complaints to 
the Privy Councillors and Prelates upon no other pretext, but that 
her husband in his lifetime helped to entertain Mr. Thomas 
Ross, a Godly minister [Covenanter], and that she entertained 
him and others of that degree. . . .” Although Seaforth and 
the then Prelate reproved “‘ the said pretended minister for his 
cruel unnatural usage of her and her family ”, in 1684 at his 
instigation and the advice of Council Captain Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie of Suddie was “ sent with a severe commission to commit 
all violence to and persecute a handful of Godly people”. 
Captain Mackenzie was disposed to do her no harm, but the 
“said pretended minister did instigate the said Capt. Mackenzie 
to put his commission into force”. She was obliged “ to flee in 
the night time . . . running at her foot in the winter time 
to Strathnaver hills”. After “‘ three months” spent there in 
hiding she “‘ was sent for privately by the most worthy deceased 
Lady Strathnaver”, who kept herself and some of her 
children in comfort. The rest had to forage for themselves. 
In addition to this, Ross was frequently at law with his 
neighbours.° 


MS. Records. | 
2 Thomson's Acts Scot. Pari., IX, pp. 233-4. 
$ MacGill, Old Ross-shire, I, p. 39; Il, p. 80. 
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V 


Having set before them the ideal of a truly Reformed 
Church, they pursued their policy of exclusion as well as excision 
entirely out of regard to that ideal. So, to prevent the Church 
from being inoculated with any elements foreign to their high 
standard, they examined every applicant for admission with 
searching and meticulous care. But they endeavoured to hold 
the balance of justice evenly, and a man’s antecedents were not 
examined more minutely than his present faith and character. 
At a time when Presbyteries stood in dire need of ministerial 
help, they still, wisely, practiced the injunction not to lay hands 
suddenly on any man. The following extract illustrates this 
truth : 

“Tain, Sep. 26, 1695. Mr. John Gibson,’ Mr. John Mc- 
Pherson,* and Mr. George Oswald’ from the County of Caithness 
giving each several petitions in writing, which were all read 
. . « acknowledging the evil of Prelacy and the divine right of 
Presbytery . . . desiring therefore to be received into our 
communion . . .” and liberty to exercise their license which 
they had received under Prelacy some time before. “ Being 
wholly unacquainted with them ”, the brethren of the Presbytery 
were asked to converse with them, “ and withal that they report 
testimonies of their lives and conversation”’.* In their extreme 
caution they referred the applications to the Assembly, and all 
three were declared qualified by the Assembly of 1697. 

Before Patronage had cast its dark shadow across the path 
of Christian freedom in the Church, not even the pleadings of 
County Superiors would induce these Reformed Presbyters to 
deflect from their course of spiritual independence. For 
example, Lord Macleod complained to the Sheriff-Depute of 
Ross in 1705 that “ Mr. Daniel Mackenzie, residing in Moray, 
came and presented himself to the Presbytery of Ross, who upon 
frivolous pretences did obstruct his settlement . . . pretended 
that no probationer without the appointment of the General 
Assembly, or Commission, can have a call. It’s true I have a 


1 One of a well-known family of substance in Caithness. 

? Clerk to the Episcopal Synod of Caithness, 1687. 

3 One of another well-known family in Caithness. Craven, Cb. in Caithness, passim. 
4 MS. Records. 
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particular interest in Mr. Mackenzie, but the sense I have of the 
desolate condition of this parish [Tarbat] makes me more con- 
cerned”. Even probationers recommended by other Presby- 
teries and all divinity students had to face the ordeal of a 
searching but interesting examination in scholarship of a wide 
range. 

With a similar spirit of firm resolution these Presbyters 
faced the colossal task of rendering Church fabrics habitable and 
suitable for the ordinances of religion. From all parts of the 
country came the same tale of neglect and ruin. There “has 
been no manse at Cromarty since the Reformation”. The 
Presbytery visiting Rosemarkie (July 5th, 1700) “‘ find after view- 
ing the place that the very ruins or relicts of a manse could not be 
remarked there, far less any conveniency for habitation ”. 
“Visited the kirk of Nigg and found much of the mason work 
and windows ruinous, some of the roof and couples fallen and 
that part of the roof and couples which stand rotten and insufhi- 
cient.” “ Nonnekill is entirely ruinous.” The Presbytery 
visited the “ kirk of Dornoch ”’, “ one of the most considerable 
Cathedrals in the north ”. With a greater concern for Cathedrals 
than “ Puritan ” Presbyters are generally credited, “‘ they viewed 
and considered the fabric and circumstances of the said Kirk; 
do find that it is a great loss that it should be fallen into ruin ”. 
“‘ The preacher was often unable to open the Bible for lecture 
or text, from wind and rain, and the minister was many a time 
wet from top to toe.”’’ 

The Presbytery, in a thoroughly businesslike manner, 
proceeded to repair the existing fabrics and to build new ones 
where none existed. Where money was scarce, and heritors not 
always ready to enter enthusiastically on great schemes of recon- 
struction, the success that crowned the labours of the ministers 
is indicative at once of their influence and power. It 
is, therefore, not only fair to their memory, but necessary for 
true history that popularized prejudices should be corrected by 
facts. 

Typical manses were immediately proceeded with; and 
as the official specifications are available, this disputed question 
of the suitability or sufficiency for healthy living of these manses 
can be submitted to an impartial judgment. The specifications 


* MacGill, I, p. 43. 
2 MS. Records. 
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for Kincardine Manse were: “ The Manse to be forty feet long, 

within walls, sixteen feet broad, within walls, the side walls ten 

feet high; two fire-rooms on each gable, the whole length 

floored and twice lofted ; three large windows in the first storey, 

glazed and wired ; four windows in the second, glazed; three 

storm windows for the garret, with sufficient joisting roofing and | 
thatching.” ‘The Rosemarkie Manse was to have “ fourteen 

hewn windows and four hewn chimneys ”’, and “ four score feet of 

glass ” for its windows. The Manse of Alness had a garden 

with “ sixty fruit trees and sixty other trees ”’.’ 


VI 


The complete reorganization required for the effective work 
of the ministry at which the Church aspired involved the erection 
of competent inferior judicatories. This was a difficult task. 
The main difficulty in setting up Kirk-Sessions, for example, 
did not, however, lie in the lack of men ready to assume office, 
but in the spiritual unfitness of available men. Differing from 
Prelacy, while not ignoring the social status of men, supreme 
emphasis was laid not on that, but on Christian character and 
religious and spiritual attainments. But although the standard 
was higher than consideration for previous religious training 
might demand, Sessions were nevertheless set up in many 
parishes in a comparatively short time after the Revolution.’ 
The Session took cognizance of all matters that affected the 
religious and moral well-being of the people, and were of great 
help to the ministry. In populous parishes‘ the catechizing of 
the people, which was regular and systematic, required the assis- 
tance of the Session. But in 1699 Andrew Munro, “ an honest 
man”, was definitely appointed Catechist at Kincardine, with 


MS. Records. 


* Dalrymple, Decreets. These do a. Social 280) gloomy 
description of “ brew-house, dungh 


3 “ It is also a curious fact that though appointed minister of Tain in 1701, Mr. Hugh Munro 
could only get a Presbyterian eldership constituted there, anno 1708 "’ (Craven, p. 69). But the real 
fact is that there was a Presbyterian Session there consisting of five elders before October and, 1700, 
and that Hugh Munro's Call was signed by ‘ * the Provost, Baillies, Councillors and Burgess of the 
town and some of the heritors of Tain ” (MS. — 


4 The catechizeable Roll of the eight following above nine years of age was in 
1716: 1,250, Fearn 1,060, Nigg 1,000, 
Logie 800, Kilmuir Easter 1,000. MS. Records. 
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an annual salary of {40 (Scot.). With him begins the long line 
of honoured servants of the Church whose labours, during more 
than a century and a half, contributed much to the acquired 
religious knowledge of the people, and to the intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the definite doctrinal instruction that distinguished the | 
Evangelical pulpits of the time. But a ministry seriously anxious 
about Scripture interpretation denied the untutored Catechist 
| the privilege of exposition, and confined his labours to the 
circumscribed routine of asking answers to the questions of the 

techism. Murdo Michael, Catechist at Tarbat, was indeed 
reprimanded in 1715 for expounding the questions and Scripture. 

‘His humble and reasonable defence was that “if any person 
"enquired the meaning of a question, he told it as best he could ”. 
He was further blamed “ for singing a tune different from the 
precentor ”, which has intriguing implications for students of 
Presbyterian Church melody. 

The Sessions, true to the Reformed tradition of love for 
learning, interested themselves greatly in educational affairs. 
Everywhere there was a desire for school facilities. ‘‘ The people 
of the populous parish of Gairloch, in 1713, not only encourage 
the minister”, in this respect, “ but evidence a great desire 
to have their children educated.” 

The lack of suitable school books and general literature 
was felt. But with commendable alacrity the General Assembly 
in 1703 and 1704 responded to the loud appeal of the Highlands 
for literature. Libraries were set up throughout areas as far 
apart as Shetland, Kintyre and Dunkeld. The purely educative 
and non-sectarian aim of the Assembly is clearly set forth by the 
injunction “ that those who profess the protestant religion shall 
have access to and the use of the said Libraries, and that no 
difference of opinion among them shall preclude them from the 
use of the same ”’.* These Libraries were set up on the lending 
system—the beginning of lending libraries in Scotland—“ for a 
fortnight or three weeks ”, with the wise precaution that “ no 
erroneous books be sent to Gentlemen without particular license 
or commission ”’. 


There were many aclent hoot throughout the nrc at aia thi sch a tele knows 
school at Petty and another equally good at Kirkhill—both near Inverness—“ where not only Latin 


and Greek, but Reading, W , Church M Cyphering and Book-keeping taught.”"— 


2 MS. Assembly Papers, 1703. 
3 MS. Assembly Papers, 1704. 
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Nor did the immediate and pressing needs of their own 
localities wholly occupy the attention of the Sessions, but wider 
appeals to them for such objects as the Protestant Church in 
Prussia, dependents of captive Scottish prisoners in Algiers, 
families of deposed incumbents and sufferers from a fire in the 
Canongate, Edinburgh, received a comparatively liberal res- 
ponse.* The spirit of brotherhood and federal responsibility 
underlying the Reformed system of doctrine are clearly mani- 
fested here. Here also we have the beginning of the magnificent 
Home and Foreign Mission enterprises of the Reformed Church 
in Scotland to-day. 


VII 


The Revolution and the re-establishing of Presbytery were 
essentially popular movements. So much was this the case that 
opponents of the Establishment twitted its protagonists as 
upholders of a system reared on the inclinations of the people, 
and as not possessing divine right. To allay the irritated feelings 
of their own people, the Commission of Assembly, in 1689, had to 
publish “ Seasonable Admonitions”” in which they claimed a 
better foundation for their Church government than the “ 
clinations of the people or the laws of men”. The earliest 
northern Records amply prove the firm hold Presbyterianism took 
of the common people. From nearly every district between 
Inverness and Thurso urgent requests for “ ordinances” came 
constantly before the one Presbytery then erected.’ 

This onward flow of the Presbyterian movement was rapidly 
corroding the buttresses of chieftain rule. Exasperated by the 
filching of their power by the commoners, then realizing the real 
value and independence of their lives under the potent influence 
of a liberating Gospel, Seaforth and his offshoots offered stern 
opposition. Confronted by the new politics that curtailed the 

* In 1697 the following collections were made for the Church in Prussia: Golspie 158. 5 


Alness £16 ot Kiltearn {22 18s. cod.; Cromarty and Rosemarkie {13 14s. 8d.—Scots 
money.—MS. Records. 


2 MS. Records. “ The only two parishes where any number to have held Presbyterian 
opinions were Alness . and Kiltearn (Craven, Cd. 
were all who wished the settlements” oP 75) “ Notwi congregations 
would do Presbyterian ministers were forced Ch. ts Each 
and all of these statements are contrary to the fact in the Presbytery Records. In 1693 not 
only were there “ Presbyterian opinions 
Rosemarie, Cromarty, Fearn, Contin, Arderer, Reels, Dornoch, Lig, Cape, Rogar, Crich 
many other districts Records). 
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power and sway of their rule, and the religious movement that 
diverted the loyalty of their vassals to a Higher Ruler, the 
chagrined MacKenzies and MacRaes identified themselves with 
refractory Episcopacy, and both, hoping to regain power by 
such confederacy, cordially espoused the Jacobite cause. But, 
like every politico-ecclesiastical confederacy, which is impelled 
by political rather than religious motives, the crash of its defeat 
fell more heavily on the Episcopate than on the Chief. In this, 
its last strong hold in the Highlands, Episcopacy collapsed 
completely in 1715. With its collapse there disappeared the 
most pious and literary elements in northern Episcopacy. There 
were sporadic efforts before then to thwart the will of the 
people for a Gospel ministry at Dingwall, Killearnan, Avoch and 
Gairloch. 

It was only befitting that in the region where still hovered 
the sinister shade of Sir George MacKenzie of Rosehaugh of 
“ dark and torturous paths ”, Presbyterianism should meet with 
violent treatment. On the Sabbath after his settlement in 1711 
Mr. John Grant of Knockbain was surrounded by a mob of 
armed men and women with blackened faces, who tore his 
clothes, cut his head, smote him “ to a terrible effusion of blood, 
and were bent on having him killed had not some among them 


* more tender-hearted rescued him from the frenzied mob ”,, while 


the incumbent stood by unconcernedly.* Happily such an out- 
burst of violence was confined to the territory over which the 
notorious Advocate once held sway. 

Presbyterianism was meantime advancing with rapid strides. 
The Presbytery of Ross and Sutherland, whose bounds were 
conterminous with the northern Highlands and Caithness, was 
broken up into the various Presbyteries that now extend over 
the same area. In 1700 the Commission of Assembly set up a 
distinct Presbytery in Sutherland. In 1707 the Presbytery of 
Dornoch was erected, Caithness in 1709, Chanonry in 1707. 
Dingwall was disjoined from the latter in 1716. On December 
31st, 1706, Tain was erected with its eight parishes. The Records 
of the Presbytery of Inverness begin under the new order in 1702. 
In Argyleshire Presbyterianism flourished without obstruction. 
Lorn, which was annexed to Inverary, was disjoined by the 
Synod of Moray in 1704. Mull was detached from it in 1729 
and Abertarff in 1724. Skye, separated from the Synod of 


1 Presbytery Records ; Acts of Assembly, 1712, Wodrow’'s Analecta. 
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Argyle, was erected in 1712, and Uist in 1724. The Presbytery 
of Gairloch (afterward named Lochcarron) came into existence 
in 1724. Tongue had its independent existence in 1727; and, 
last of all, the Presbytery of the Lewis was erected in 1742. 

It is surely a fact that needs no proof that a Presbytery 
consists of ministers and elders, that ministers and elders represent 
congregations, and that congregations consist of people. To 
urge, therefore, as many writers do, that before the Forty-five 
the Highlanders were “ not Presbyterian at all ”’ is to go against 
the impressive fact that all the Highland Presbyteries were erected 
well before that eventful year. In face of that fact, and the 
mass of corroborative evidence in contemporary sources, it seems 
nothing short of a crime against ecclesiastical history, and a devout 
people, who, in the midst of many difficulties, joyfully elected 
their own path of doctrine and polity, for a competent writer, 
who should know the meaning of “ Presbytery ” and “ congrega- 
tion ”, to perpetuate this untenable assertion in the extravagant 
and obviously absurd statement that “the Highlands adhered 
to the Episcopal rather than to the Presbyterian system ” till 
the debacle at Culloden. Not only was the. Presbyterian 
system firmly established long before then through Presbyteries, 
but these Courts took an intelligent and active interest in every 
important matter that engaged the attention of the General 
Assembly from 1690 onwards, as their numerous overtures and 
petitions to the Assemblies clearly show.* 

Furthermore, it was during this period, when Presbyterian- 
ism is alleged to have been non-existent, that flourished some of 
the most profound and searching theologians and preachers that 
ever stood in the Presbyterian pulpits of the north. Among 
these were Balfour, Beaton, Calder, Denoune, Duff, Fraser, 
Porteous and Sutherland. 

Finally, as early as 1724, or eighteen years before the great 
religious awakening at Cambuslang burst into intensity, a revival 
with a deep and abiding influence began to spread over the whole 
of the eastern Highlands. In its religious, social and educational 
effect, there has been nothing comparable to this spiritual 
rebirth in the history of northern revivals. 

One accordingly turns to the cultured Anglican Rector, of 
Highland birth and upbringing, with a feeling of respect and 


1 Rev. Andrew J. Campbell, Church of Scotland (1930), p- 73- 
2 MS. Assembly Papers. 
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admiration for him both as a historian and ecclesiastic, when 
he ruefully writes that Episcopacy was “ all but totally renounced 
and rejected by the people of the Highlands ”’." 


VIII 


The change-over of the northern community to Presby- 
terianism did not entail as much religious difficulty as is some- 
times supposed. For one thing, the difference in form of 
service was almost invisible. In the matter preached, however, 
the difference was frequently as wide as the poles. While there 
was, thus, nothing in the form to repel the people, there was 
much in the substance to attract the devouter elements in old 
Episcopacy. There was no straitening of conscience in listening 
to the Good News from men whose life and conduct proved the 
sincerity of their profession. Thus, there was no intolerant 
forcing of the people into a new fold. Indeed, a striking feature 
of the times was the constant cry of the people for the Gospel.* 
It was in response to these appeals that ministers toiled incessantly 
and laboriously. ‘The seed which they thus sowed was shooting 
forth, here and there, in promising quantity and quality, and 
with soothing beauty. But, as true Calvinists, they were 
burning with zeal for the glory of God. 

They were, perhaps, too sanguine, hence it came to pass 
that their eyes were not unacquainted with the waters of grief, 
and their breasts with the upheavings of sorrow. The sins 
formerly connived at, and the coarse and subfusc appurtenances 
of a past social order could not be eradicated in a day. A 
religious movement in the current of life forced ugly elements 
to the surface, and a quickened conscience and deepened sense 
of sin did not minimize their enormity. Hence the Records 
bewail “ open profanity”, “‘ swearing ”’, “ drunkenness ”’, “ super- 
stition ” and “ Sabbath, breaking”. In this, and in all their 
actions, intolerance of sin was a ruling principle. It was because 
‘of it they disapproved of King William’s lenient policy, and 
of the Toleration Act of 1712. The former they regarded as 
perpetuating the scandal of unholy living among incumbents, 


t Clan MacRae History, p. 65. 
2 Kirk’s Diary; Morer’s Short Account (1714), p. 47; Hay Fleming’s Critical Reviews, p. 451. 
3 Presbytery Records. 
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and the latter as encouraging the same among the people, by 
creating safe retreats for fugitives from discipline. Amidst the 
alluring temptations of a formative period, the ministry, on the 
whole, was saved from wild excess by sanity of judgment and 
impressive discrimination. Their newly acquired power they 
exercised with a noble restraint in which charity is more evident 
than intolerance. Above all, they believed the Gospel which 
they preached, and they endeavoured to practice its precepts. 


D. 


Edinburgh. 


ESTIMATES OF JOHN CALVIN 


I 


For particular reasons, as will appear below, it is eminently 
worth while, and even necessary, to attempt as pertinent and as 
full an investigation of what has been said for and against Calvin 
as possible. To this I have been led particularly because of read- 
ing Miss Harkness’s book, ‘John Calvin: the Man and His Ethics. 
This book is well written, and is rich in its material. Miss Georgia 
Harkness, Ph.D., is an ordained minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; also Professor of Philosophy in Elmira 
College, New York. In writing the book the author says that 
she has “ combed the fifty-nine volumes of the Calvint Opera, 
and attempted, as far as the compass of the book would permit, 
to make available in English the most pertinent source material 
from Calvin’s writings ”. She begins her book as follows : 

** * As it is easy for malevolence to calumniate his character, 
so the most exalted virtue will find it difficult to imitate his 
conduct.’ So wrote John Calvin’s biographer and successor in 
the Genevan Church, Theodore Beza, eleven years after the 
great Reformer’s death. For almost four centuries Calvin’s 
memory has been honoured and vilified. No man in the history 
of the Church has been more admired and ridiculed, loved and 
hated, blessed and cursed.” 

When D. L. Staehelin was writing his biography of Calvin, 
he received a letter, in which these words are found: “I know 
not how to view that figure in its humanity and thus to appreciate 
it. -He looks to me like ice and granite, as a man of a different 
species.” Bossuet is the author of the oft-quoted words: 
“ Un homme triste, un esprit chagrin.” 

Rev. O. Douen, Secretary of a Bible Society, said of Calvin : 
“* Of a dry and hard spirit, logical and intellectual in the extreme, 
Calvin lacked the warmth of heart that made Luther so lovable. 
His theology is without bowels of mercy. . . . A man of frail 
and weak body, excessively frugal, cold, peevish, austere, the 
enemy of pleasure or recreation in any form, ill-disposed to the 
arts and to music, embittered, violent, wrathful, impatient of 
contradiction, intolerant, tyrannical, capable of the most 
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atrocious cruelties in order to make his own ideas triumph—such 
was Calvin.” (Doumergue, Evanceticat Quarterty, January 
1929, 61.) 

Dr. Harkness dedicates her book “To the memory of John 
Calvin, a Man of Great Faults and Great Virtues.” In how far 
the former characterization may be correct is one of the main 
objects of this investigation to ascertain, because “ great faults ” 
seriously discount the total impression of the greatness of a man. 
A misunderstanding of the man and of his doctrines, and a 
persistent inflation of these “great faults” have seriously 
damaged Calvin’s fame, so that the man does not stand forth in 
his full personality as he really is. Misrepresentation and 
slander are things which, if persistently carried on, gain in volume 
which very circumstance leads to their ready acceptance gener- 
ally. ‘That is the reason why so many ministers, even in Reformed 
Churches, having neglected a thorough study of Calvinism, or 
forgetting what they once knew, first become somewhat indiffer- 
ent to it, and then, on account of the active propaganda of its 
enemies, always very vociferous, lend an ear to them and soon 
become prejudiced against it, joining the ever-swelling chorus 
of misrepresentation. 

In her Preface, Dr. Harkness pens these gracious words : 
“The significance of Calvin’s ethics has been neglected in the 
making of many books upon his theology. Yet even in his own 
day, the impression made by his moral ideas was probably as 
great as that made by his doctrine, and it has been more lasting. 
Through various channels—mainly French, Dutch, Scotch and 
English—Calvinistic morality made its way to American shores, 
and the morality of the Protestant portion of the Western 
world still bears its stamp. The Puritan conscience is in large 
measure the Calvinistic conscience, and in spite of tendencies 
to decry everything ‘ puritanical ’, the Puritan conscience, or its 
effective heritage, persists.” 

In the Conclusion of her book, Dr. Harkness says of it: “ It 
aims simply to tell the truth about Calvin. Its author has 
tried to present without prejudice the story of this man of great 
faults and great virtues, and to give am accurate account of his 
moral theory and practice. As Calvin said of himself, ‘I have 
not to my knowledge corrupted or twisted a single ne 
and when I could have drawn out a far-fetched meaning, if I 
had studied subtlety, I have put that temptation under foot.’ 
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The author is not a Calvinist, either by Church affiliation or 
conviction, and holds no brief for Calvin or Calvinism. But 
with the study of this rugged figure has come a growing sense 
of comradeship—almost of personal friendship—and it may be 
that these chapters shave endeavoured, beyond their writer’s 
original intent, to lift from Calvin’s shoulders some of the 
opprobrium which has settled there through the centuries ” 


(p. 259). 


II 


How one can blind himself to the facts is shown in an 
article in the Hibbert Fournal of October 1907, by Dr. Thomas C. 
Hall, one time Professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. He says this: “ As a matter of fact the 
ethical system of Calvin is profoundly reactionary, scholastic 
and Roman Catholic in aim and method. . . . On such 
a basis no Protestant ethics can be built up. . . . Calvinism 
has been singularly barren in point of fact in ethical work.” Dr. 
Emile Doumergue, who wrote the last and fullest biography of 
Calvin, thus comments on this: “ Here is the truth—(‘as a 
matter of fact ’)—which has escaped Schweitzer, Lobstein, 
Kuyper, Staehelin, DeWette, Gass, Ziegler. . . . We shall 
take good care not to discuss this rare, this unique series of 
oddities. We should be afraid of weakening the convincing 
force of this reductio ad absurdum of the Ritschlian theories. 
. . . The only conclusion that can be drawn from this is that 
there are theologians who are not afraid to be ridiculous ” (Calvin 
and the Reformation, pp. 7-9). 

Dr. Harkness, though not even a Presbyterian like Dr. Hall, 
continues in this fairer estimate: “ To all but a few of those 
whose religious or moral ideas have been moulded by him, 
Calvin is but a name. The name connotes usually a shadowy 
figure—often a sinister figure—one who believes in predestination 
and other strange ideas that nobody now accepts. Yet the 
thin, imperious theologian who taught predestination and ruled 
Geneva in the quarter-century which spanned the middle of the 
sixteenth century, was one of the strongest personalities of all 
time. Frail in body, gigantic in intellect, and iron-clad in soul, 
he laid the stamp of his personality on future Calvinists and 
others. He was a man of great faults and great virtues, and 
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these faults and virtues were crystallized into a moral code which 
after four centuries is still effective in our social order” (vii). 

While many have criticized Calvin and Calvinism, such men 
as Froude, Bancroft, DeTocqueville, etc., not Calvinists them- 
selves, praise the man and the system. We appreciate the fair 
spirit of Dr. Harkness, but we think that the addition of the 
words ascribing to him also “great faults” along with his 
“ great virtues ” is a sort of bon mot whose cleverness and plausi- 
bility deceived and led astray. After a careful examination of 
Calvin as a man and of his work, we find very little that can 
justly be marked against him as great fault. The main object 
of this article is to look into this matter. From a full survey of 
the facts and from a careful appraisal of various circumstances, 
we verily believe that John Calvin is a man of so singularly high 
and noble a kind, having such exalted ideals and living up to them 
so consistently, that he can scarcely be rated below the Apostle 
Paul. Calvin deserves to be honoured to the full, for what he 
was and did. Says Schaff: “ There are few men whose life was 
so strict, so regular and well-ordered as the life of the Reformer 
of Geneva. It presents a beautiful unity and harmony on the 
basis of an unshaken firmness and absolute submission to the 
sovereignty of God.” Admiration for such a man should be 
spontaneous and unstinted. However, it is a grievous com- 

mentary upon human nature—even among the cultured—that 
_ misconstruction and a gratuitous adhesion to erroneous estimates, 
due to bias, will persist despite repeated correction. Many 
things have been alleged against Calvin, then disproved; and 
still the calumnies persist. Why? Many will have it so, as, 
somehow, human nature cannot bear to have anyone tower too 
high above his fellows. Aristides the Just has been considered 
one of the most illustrious statesmen and patriots of antiquity 
and one of the most virtuous public men of any age or nation. 
Nevertheless, during the process of voting on his ostracism, it is 
related that a certain man gave his vote against him, saying: 
“T do not know him; but I am tired of hearing him called 
Aristides the Just ! ” 

Among the “ great virtues ” of Calvin the outstanding one, 
which dominated all his thoughts and acts and which he con- 
sistently honoured throughout his life, was the recognition of 
the sovereignty of God and his absolute submission to Him. 
This caused him to put his own comfort and honour out of 
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consideration. His mottoes were: “ Coram Deo” and “ Cor 
meum velut mactatum Domino in sacrificium offero”. Says 
Schaff : “ He lived constantly in the fear of God, and laboured 
most earnestly and consistently as one of His most faithful 
servants, to promote the honour of his heavenly Master, and to 
reform His Church on the basis of His Holy Word. ‘I would 
rather ’, he says, ‘ ten thousand times be swallowed up than not 
to obey what the Spirit of God commands me to do through the 
mouth of His prophets.’ Unwilling to take any glory to himself, 
Calvin forbade the erection of any monument on his grave, 
and the stranger asks in vain for the —— of his body in 
the cemetery of Geneva.” 


Ill 


Calvin was ever a man of conscience, and resolutely per- 
formed his duty as he saw it. When in his early years he stopped 
at Geneva he met Farel who was quick to detect in Calvin a 
helper he needed to assist him in completing his arduous and 
responsible work. Of a timid disposition, Calvin at first declined 
with all the strength of his will, and made various objections. 
But Farel adduced one argument which was unanswerable. In 
an adjuration that was almost an imprecation, Farel declared, 
“*T denounce unto you in the name of Almighty God that if, 
under the pretext of prosecuting your studies, you refuse to labour 
with us in the work of the Lord, the Lord will curse you as seeking 
yourself rather than Christ.” At last Calvin yielded against 
flesh and blood. 

Similarly, when, after he had been exiled from Geneva, 
the Council took steps to invite him back, Calvin “ reluctantly 
gave his consent. It was no mere desire to be coaxed that led 
to this long delay. Calvin was doubtless pleased to be asked ; 
no one of his temperament could fail to be pleased on being 
invited to return to a post from which he had been driven in 
defeat. But he genuinely dreaded in going back and taking up 
again the life of turmoil that he knew lay before him. He 
said he would sooner a hundred times die than shut himself up 
again in this hell of torment, and there is no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of his reluctance. Yet Calvin believed that the will 
of God must be done. No personal reluctance, in his judgment, 
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could stand in the way of public duty or the call of God. 
He finally consented in order not to be of those who have more 
care for their own ease and profit than for the edification of 
the Church ” (Harkness, 19, 20). 

Calvin was positive in his opinions. But it was not the 
positiveness of ignorant obstinacy. It was that of a mind which 
saw Clearly, and for himself could not but respect his conclusions. 
However, positive as he was, you will find instances in his letters 
in which he gently consults with his friends, and willingly seeks 
to profit by their light. In his Commentaries you will find him 
again and again giving alternate views and allowing his reader 
to take his choice. Strong and assured as he was in the great 
outlines of the truth which he had exhaustively and critically 
studied, and which to the present day stand firmly grounded 
for those who share his spirit, neither even Calvin would have 
regarded himself infallible: he would have everybody bow 
absolutely before the Word of divine revelation. 

“In every respect Calvin exhibited a degree of unselfishness 
which is as complete as it is honest. In his private life he was 
plain and self-denying. He always refuseda high salary. During 
the early part of his stay in Strasburg he was desperately poor. 
He was promised a salary of $50 a year, but it was six months 
before he received any of it. In this interval he suffered cold 
and hunger and was forced to sell part of his library to buy food. 
A friend who learned of his poverty offered to supply him with 
money on condition that he would refrain from stating publicly 
his Reformed doctrines, but he was not to be bribed into silence ” 
(Harkness, 15, 16). ‘“‘ His house was scantily furnished, but he 
was extremely neat. He gave freely to those in need, but he 
spent little upon himself. The Council at one time gave him 
an overcoat as an expression of their esteem and as a needed 
protection against the winter’s cold. This he accepted grate- 
fully, but on other occasions he refused financial assistance, and 
declined to accept anything in addition to his modest salary. 
During his last illness the Council wished to pay for his medicine, 
but Calvin declined the gift, saying that he felt scruples about 
receiving even his ordinary salary when he could not serve. 
When he died he left a spiritual inheritance of inestimable value, 
and a material estate of from $1,500 to $2,000 ” (Harkness, 54). 
Schaff says that exclusive of his library he left hardly more than 
$200. 

18 
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IV 


Was Calvin, then, an ascetic ? Was that one of his “ great 
faults” ? In answer to this, Doumergue advises that Calvin’s 
chapter on Christian Liberty be read; and he continues: “ He 
wishes men to set themselves from the start against all monastic 
asceticism, as if God took pleasure in these material sacrifices. 
He shows that the ground is slippery ; and that once the foot is 
set on the slope, one must go to the end. . . . If one begins 
to doubt whether it is lawful for him to use linen sheets, shirts, 
handkerchiefs, and napkins, he will not long be sure about 
using hemp, and at last he will vacillate as to the use of tow. 
For he will wonder if he might not eat without a napkin and do 
without handkerchiefs. Should he deem a daintier food unlawful, 
he will at last not dare to eat bread or common viands with an 
assured conscience before God, since it will. always occur to him 
that he might sustain life with still meaner food. If he scruples 
to drink good wine, he will afterward not dare to drink the worst 
with a good conscience, or water that is unusually sweet and pure ; 
in fine, it will come to this, that he will hold it a great sin to 
trample on a straw in his path. ‘Liberty! Liberty!’ says 
Calvin, ‘ without scruple of conscience or trouble of spirit, we 
ought to make such use of the gifts of God as has been ordained ’” 
(Calvin and the Reformation, pp. 47, 48). 

“What Calvin says of drinking and eating he repeats with 
respect to all the other joys of life. And he writes pages full of 
the most significant realism. Have his critics never read them ? 
, Why are the rich cursed, who have now received their consola- 
tion, who are full, who laugh, who sleep on beds of ivory, who add 
possession to possession, at whose feasts are harps, lutes, tam- 
bourines and wine? Surely the ivory and gold and riches are 
good creatures, permitted and even appointed for the use of 
men, and nowhere is laughing forbidden, or the acquiring of new 
possessions, or delight in musical instruments, or drinking wine, 
etc.’ What becomes of the ‘stereotyped remarks about the 
sombre, morose and ‘ Franciscan’ asceticism of Calvin?” 
(Calvin and the Reformation, PP. 49, 50). 

Ritschl wrote in 1880: “ As Calvin, personally, did not need 
recreation, he saw only pressing temptations to sin in the so-called 
forms of recreation and in the luxury that followed them. . . . 
For this reason he combated everything that pertained to the 
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gay and free joyousness of life and luxury” (Calvin and the 
Reformation, p. 50). Dr. Harkness presents the case fairly and 
She says: “A common misunderstanding must be 
corrected. Calvin was not in theory an ascetic. He never 
taught that one should deny himself the ordinary pleasures of 
life, or to live so frugally as to injure bodily well-being. He 
always counselled moderation, and the avoidance of both 
austerity and indulgence. Many gifts, he says, are bestowed 
upon us by the Creator, not for our necessity but for our pleasure. 
The beauty of flowers, foliage and fruit, the delicate tints of 
ivory and of marble, are given to delight the senses. It is our 
privilege and duty to use them for enjoyment. We must 
therefore discard that ‘ inhuman philosophy ’ which would make 
no use of the Creator’s gifts except for absolute necessity, des- 
poiling man of all his senses and reducing him to a senseless b 
(p. 163). 

Is it true that Calvin despised exercise? ‘“‘ Morus tells us 
of his habit of playing the game of La Cleff with the Syndics, 
and John Knox found him pitching quoits in his garden with his 
friends ” (Dosker). Being a Frenchman, we should expect in 
Calvin a lively temperament. Schaff remarks: “ ‘The French 
character is naturally inclined to levity ; but by the law of reaction 
it produces when once brought under the influence of religion 
a very high degree of seriousness.” Calvin had not stifled the 
engaging qualities of French character, being entertaining, and 
pleasant socially. If at all, very heavy burdens and great res- 
ponsibilities interfered with their full exhibition. But there are 
enough of delicate touches of humour and pleasantry which his 
critics overlook. His letters need only to be read to find traces 
thereof, as he confides with his friends. 

_ Dr. Harkness raises the question why Calvin opposes so many 

forms of enjoyment which seem proper. Correctly she gives 
as the solution that while many things are not evil in 
themselves, man is so prone to abuse them that they become 
a snare for the welfare of the soul. Even to-day Christian 
ethics is constantly involved in difficulty in trying to draw 
sharp distinctions between what may be allowed or not. 
Calvin and the Puritans after him may have been severe, but 
at root the concern was one of spiritual safety. The danger is 
ever to fall upon the Scylla and Charybdis of either a baldness 
or sensuousness. 
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V 


Among the faults of the Calvinist it is included that he is an 
opposer of art. Of course Calvin gets his share of the blame. 
Certainly among the Puritans of England and later in America 
art suffered severely. ‘“ One who visits the cathedrals in England 
will find it hard to forgive Cromwell for having smashed so many 
acres of priceless medieval glass. There was an unimaginative 
practicality about Calvinism which was hostile to the spirit of 
the Renaissance.” To this it must be replied that the excesses 
of Anabaptism, the unreasoned fanaticism of passion and various 
revolutionary activities found their opportunity in the freedom 
for which Calvinism paved the way, but are not the natural 
fruits thereof. Hence, whilst fearful that many of God’s good 
gifts could be readily abused, a thing which constrained Calvin to 
advocate more sobriety than he otherwise would have insisted 
on, nevertheless Calvin praised art. ‘ When Scripture mentions 
the first appearance of arts in the tent of Jubal who invented 
harp and organ, Calvin stresses the fact that in this passage 
there obtains a treatment of the striking gifts of the Holy Ghost ; 
he testifies that in this taste for art God had ‘ enriched Jubal’s 
generation with excellent gifts’; and he declares loudly that 
these discoveries of art were brilliant evidences of Divine benevo- 
lence. . . . In all artes liberales in the more important as well 
as in the lesser kind, God’s praise and glory must be served. Yea 
more, the arts are given us for the purpose of furnishing us 
comfort in our sunken condition of existence” (Kuyper). 
Calvin sharply called Mr. Cop, his colleague in Geneva, to order 
when the latter raged against art as such. Kuyper argues that 
music in its best development, and particularly in sacred song 
by the people, is due to Calvin’s initiative. Under Calvin’s 
eyes Bourgeois worked in Geneva in furnishing the virile tunes 
used in psalmody. Goudimel, a Calvinist, and teacher of the 
famous Palestrina, further developed music. Says Kuyper: 
“Roman Catholic writers are obliged to acknowledge that the 
ravishing wealth of beauty to which both in the previous and in 
our own century we have attained in the realm of music, must 
largely be attributed to the church hymn of the heretics.” 
And Kuyper concludes: ‘“ But when from the Catholic side 
Calvin is accused of zsthetic obtuseness, as they ignore our 
splendid past also in matters of music, the reminder needs to 
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be made that the genial Goudimel was murdered on St. 
Bartholomew’s night through Catholic fanaticism; which 
naturally leads to the question whether de has not forfeited 
the right to complain of the quiet of the woods who with his 
own hand had caught and murdered the nightingale ” (Stone 
Lectures). 

We shall next take up another alleged great fault in Calvin’s 
rule over Geneva. The charge has often been made, and the 
idea is quite generally accepted, that Calvin was a dictator and 
ruled Geneva like a tyrant. However, it seems a far cry that he 
to whom the liberties of Europe and America owe so exceedingly 
much, who is the father of republics, who sought nothing 
for himself and laboured for the good of Church and State, 
could be a tyrant. That is not tyranny which exhibits 
a marvellous co-ordination of correct form and beneficent 
application. 

“To understand the fightings and fears and final victory of 
Calvin in Geneva, it is necessary to remember what he was aiming 
at. He was not attempting, as is often suggested, to make 
himself the personal dictator of the city. Nor was he trying to 
unite Church and State in an ecclesiastical absolutism. What he 
was trying to do was to make Geneva a city in which the Word 
of God should be the ultimate authority in matters of morals 
and of belief. This meant, of course, a rigid discipline, and a 
discipline in which the Church must play a very important 
part, but not a régime in which either Church or State could 
lose its identity or allow its functions to be swallowed up” 
(Harkness, 21). | 

All these disciplinary measures betoken much power on the 
part of Calvin ; but this does not mean that he had his own way 
in everything. On numerous occasions the Council took pains 
to let him know that he was still a hired servant of the State. 
To the older citizens of Geneva Calvin always remained an alien, 
and he became a citizen only four years before his death. With 
strict impartiality the Syndics, as late as 1554, when Calvin had 
mastered all opposition, referred his books which he would 
publish, to the censor as well as others. Two years later Calvin 
wrote: “I am living like a stranger in the city.” He was, 
therefore, far from being a dictator, although the Council availed 
itself frequently of his wise counsel, when needed. On various 
occasions Calvin failed to secure the backing of the Council. 
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Tissot exclaims: “Truly, here is curious omnipotence and 
a dictator much restricted in his movements‘! His propositions 
rejected, his words submitted to inquiry, his writings examined ! ” 
While the Council and the Genevan people were quite willing 
to ask his advice on many subjects, they were not willing to place 
their ancient liberties in the hands of any dictator. 

“Geneva at this time was not a very moral city. The 
influence of the priests and monks had not been morally whole- 
some. It had even been found necessary to set a special watch 
against the visits of the ‘ religious ’ to its red-light district. In 
the Madeleine quarter every third house was a tavern. _Jollifica- 
tion which often passed into oeeey was common ” (Hark- 


ness, p. 9). 


VI 


Calvin saw that strict discipline was necessary to effect a 
reformation of Geneva in State and Church which were in these 
days intimately connected everywhere. His chief aim was to 
maintain the honour of God and of His ordinances. “ Severe 
against himself he was thence also severe against others. With 
all his uncompromising opposition to popery, he had a very 
strong church feeling and a high view of the Divine authority 
of the ministerial office. He hated and abhorred an unchurchly 
radicalism and a licentious spirit fully as much as the opposite 
extreme of popery and despotism. Hence his unrelenting war 
against the Libertines of Geneva, or ‘ Spirituals’, as they called 
themselves, who abused the liberty of the Gospel as a cloak for 
the licentiousness of the flesh, and threatened religion and society 
with anarchy and dissolution ”’ (Schaff). 

As soon as Calvin had conscientiously made up his mind to 
remain in Geneva, he devoted himself most earnestly to his 
duties, regardless of the fear and favour of man. He insisted 
from the start upon a rigorous discipline, without which he 
thought the Reformation would never succeed ; and when the 
people were unwilling to submit to such stern rule, he in concert 
with his colleagues, Farel and Viret, refused to administer to 
them the Holy Communion. This bold step produced such an 
indignation, that the Protestant preachers were banished in 1538. 
Soon after, the people discovered their mistake and learned from 
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sad experience the evil effects of a wild and radical spirit upon 
Church and State. Then commenced the second period of his 
life, the time of his greatest activity and usefulness. , 

If “ great faults ” are to be assessed against Calvin, it would 
seem as if his connection with the case of Servetus would be the 
only one. But even this needs to be carefully judged. Even 
Dr. Harkness has felt this, and writes concerning it with restraint. 
She says: “ It is impossible to assess with accuracy Calvin’s part 
in this judicial murder. That he desired Servetus’s death and 
that the welfare of the Church required it, is clear. It is equally 
clear that he would have preferred a milder form of execution. 
He took the initiative in causing Servetus’s arrest and bringing 
him to trial, but beyond that point he had comparatively little 
to do with the manner in which it was conducted or with the final 
imposition of the sentence. The responsibility rests heavily 
enough upon Calvin, and it rests still more heavily upon the 
intolerant spirit of the age” (p. 44). We would add to this 
calm assessment of the case that, under the circumstances, 
Calvin’s connection with the case cannot be classed among 
“ great faults ”, since all must admit that moral turpitude does 
not at all enter into the matter. At the worst Calvin was a victim 
* of the times. Church and State were then intimately connected. 
And the State took cognizance of what we might call ecclesiastical 
sins, and punished them like regular civil crimes. To-day some 
balk at applying the death penalty even to a murderer. Lately 
we have gone a step farther, so that in some states the death 
penalty is also to be applied to kidnapping. In Calvin’s time 
this extreme penalty was applied to a large number of crimes. 
And in those days regard for the honour of God was taken so 
seriously that, after the examples of the Old Testament, capital 
punishment was a common affair for spiritual offences. We dare 
affirm that they, per se, deserve this. Only, to-day, we are to 
refrain because we now understand that God has reserved the 
execution of this penalty to Himself. However, this was not 
understood in Calvin’s day. And when we consider how scrupu- 
lous Calvin’s regard for the honour of God was, we need not 
wonder that the Reformer felt bound in conscience to act 
accordingly. ‘“‘ Always willing to forgive personal injuries and 
insults, he flamed up in bitter wrath when the honour of the 
Divine Majesty was touched. And Servetus had blasphemed 
as no man had done before him” (Dosker). Calvin had him 
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arrested and brought to trial. But beyond that he had no 
direct hand in the matter ; his request for leniency was refused, 
and the judges gave him to understand that the disposition of 
the case was their affair, the constituted public authorities ; 
and Calvin was particular about recognizing the rights of the 
civil powers as ordained of God. 

“It was only in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
that our present views on toleration began to take hold of the 
public mind. . . . Sound and consistent Protestantism must 
necessarily lead to an enlightened policy of toleration, to full 
civil and religious freedom within the limits of public order 
and Christian morals. But it could not reach this result at once. 

. However deeply, then, we deplore and abhor the cruel 
punishment of Servetus for spiritual offences, it is unjust to 
censure Calvin more than his age for what was inherited of the 
spirit and laws of medieval Catholicism ; for what grew out of 
the close union of Church and State, and what had the express 
sanction of all the surviving Reformers. He was not in advance 
of his age in this respect, and formed no objection to the general 
rule. But it is nevertheless true, and placed beyond reasonable 
dispute, by the history of Holland, England, Scotland and the 
United States, that Calvin by developing the spirit of moral 
self-government and manly independence, has done more, 
directly or indirectly, for the promotion of civil and religious 
liberty in the world than any other sect or Church in Christen- 
dom ” (Schaff). 

Dr. Harkness refers to an incident relating to a certain 
Jean Balard, who was compelled to conform to the religious 
beliefs of the city, and which occurred in 1539, on which she 
remarks: “ This incident, neither part of which occurred during 
Calvin’s régime, clearly indicates that religious intolerance at 
Geneva was not of Calvin’s creating ” (p. 18). 


Vil 


Calvin was unquestionably the greatest benefactor of the 
republic of Geneva. He not only succeeded in establishing 
Protestantism there on a solid moral and religious basis, but 
he made the city the metropolis of the Reformed Church. And 
all this he did in the face of innumerable difficulties, fearful 
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opposition that at times even endangered his life. John Knox 
testified of Geneva: “In my heart I could have wished, yea, 
and cannot cease to wish that it might please God to guide and 
conduct yourself to this place where I neither fear nor am 
ashamed to say is the most perfect school of Christ that ever was 
on earth since the days of the Apostles. In other places I confess 
Christ to be truly preached ; but manners and religion to be so 
sincerely reformed, I have not yet seen in any other place 
besides.” Farel wrote in 1557 that he never saw Geneva in such 
excellent condition before, and that he would rather be the last 
there than the first anywhere else. There, it was said, the 
pure Gospel is preached in all temples and houses (Calvin himself 
preaching daily every other week); there the music of psalms 
never ceases; there hands are folded and hearts lifted up to 
heaven from morning till night. “ For Geneva became, 
towards the end of Calvin’s life, a model of order, good morals 
and piety, and retained this high reputation for nearly two 
centuries ” (Schaff, 130, 131). “To this might be added the 
equally favourable judgment of the distinguished Lutheran 
divine, Valentine Andreae, of the seventeenth century, who on 
visiting Geneva was astonished at the high degree of order and 
discipline which prevailed there, contrasting so strongly with the 
lax condition of the churches of his own creed in Germany ” 
(Schaff, p. 138). 

“In the eighteenth century the Church which Calvin 
founded apostatized to Socinianism and relaxed its discipline. 
Geneva gave birth to the pseudo-reformer, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
who did as much to disorganize the morals of society, on the basis 
of corrupt nature, as Calvin had done to organize them on the 
ground of God’s holy Word and Will, and who contributed more 
than any other writing to prepare the way for the French 
Revolution ” (Schaff, p. 131). 


Vill 


Calvin’s theology is criticized as being impracticable— 
divorced from life. Theory, intellectualism, etc., are constantly 
chalked up against it—always have been. But if anything is 
contrary to fact, it is this. Calvin was nothing if not putting 
things into practice. How deeply and completely he grasped 
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the civil, social and personal affairs of Geneva! Even the 
material side of civic life occupied his attention. ‘ New sump- 
tuary legislation was passed, some of it calculated to protect the 
physical as well as the moral safety of the city, such as 
regulations against leaving sewage and garbage on the streets, 
lighting fires in improper fireplaces, and unswept chimneys. 
Calvin’s practical mind would doubtless have given much more 
attention to such matters, had not preoccupation with political 
and theological questions crowded these into the periphery ” 
(Harkness, p. 50). 

It is amusing to note the way in which Calvin sought to 
solve the so-called “temperance question”. ‘“‘ Taverns were 
numerous in the city of Geneva and were sinks of iniquity. 
. « . At Calvin’s instigation the Council passed an edict order- 
ing the taverns to becloved and five ‘abbayes’ substituted. These 
abbayes were to be under the charge of respectable persons and 
were to sell bread and wine at cost. The regulations imposed 
were designed to make them quite model places! No swearing, 
backbiting or slandering was to be permitted; no dancing nor 
indecency ; no singing of obscene songs. Card-playing was to 
be permitted if done quietly, and not for longer than one hour 
at atime. The Bible was to be displayed in a prominent place, 
and religious conversation encouraged. One must say grace 
over his food and drink before partaking, and return thanks 
afterwards. The abbayes were to close at nine o’clock. One 
was expected then to go home and go to bed in a sober, decent 
-and godly frame of mind. But alas for Calvin’s virtuous inten- 
tions! . . . After three months the abbayes were closed 

for lack of patronage, and taverns were reopened. ... . 
However, the effort was not a total failure, for the agitation 
thus stirred up drove the worst of the taverns out of existence, 
_ and Geneva was a cleaner city for this short-lived experiment in 
; prohibition ” (Harkness, p. 28). 


Had you asked the, Libertines of Calvin’s day whether 
he was a dreamy intellectualist or whether he was preaching 
a “social gospel”, they would have sdid: “You folk of the 
twentieth century do not know what a social gospel is: Calvin 
has touched us in the full round of our existence and exposed us 
to our real selves, to the community and to God!” In all ages 
Calvinism has operated directly towards improvement of the 
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whole man, of society and the State. The Decalogue has been 
held in such honour that its explanation in some churches was 
specially insisted on. Dr. Harkness criticizes Calvin’s theological 
system, particularly the doctrine of predestination, and failing 
to understand it as so many others fail to do this, gives it many 
a rap which is quite beside the mark and wholly gratuitous. 
But she can give nothing but praise to its practical piety, to its 
exemplification of such virtues as sobriety, frugality, industry, 
honesty, and the soundness of all its domestic relations. McFet- 
ridge makes the strong statement : “ Let this also be remembered 
as a diadem upon the brow of Calvinistic morality ; that in all 
the history of the Puritans there 1s not an example of a divorce” 


(p. 119). 

Calvinistic industry and frugality have lately led to a 
criticism upon it which is rather surprising. Professor Max 
Weber, of Heidelberg University, in 1904 published a book with 
the title, Protestant Ethics and the Spirit of Capitalism. “ In this 
treatise Weber has pointed out the close concomitance between 
the growth of Calvinism and of capitalism. He maintains that 
the capitalistic spirit may virtually be regarded as the child of 
Calvinism ” (Harkness, 178). We need not dwell long on this. 
But what a criticism on Calvin, when we remember what sort of 
a man he was in his financial situation and outlook! Socialism 
and Communism are antipodies of Calvinism, as the latter of 
these two particularly is rooted in atheism, and, as Groen van 
Prinsterer of Holland has shown in his massive and very able 
book on Unbelief and Revolution, setting forth unbelief as the 
life-principle of Revolution. It overthrows everything which 
has been held so far as necessary by mankind, namely, religion, 
morality, liberty, individuality, and what not. Calvinism has 
been ably set forth as the Guarantee of Constitutional Liberty 
as it also buttresses human character and furnishes a worthy aim 
of human existence. 


IX 


Not a finger could be pointed at Calvin in regard to coarse 
or sensual sins. The discipline of Geneva was strict in this 
regard, and well might it be to thwart the Libertines who had 
made Geneva a sink of iniquity. However, “ in the midst of his 
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efforts to improve the morals of Geneva, Calvin was forced to 
the dregs of bitterness by scandal in his own family on account of 
the adultery of his brother’s wife. Once more he was doomed 
to suffer similarly in the guilty conduct of his step-daughter. 
This blow was almost too much for him and he retired to the 
country for a time while the tongues of the scandal-mongers 
buzzed ” (Harkness, 51, 52). : 

To make our estimate of Calvin as complete as possible we 
are bound to mention one real fault which characterized Calvin 
as so many others. “ All his life long he had to contend with 
an irascible temper, which he himself called ‘ his wild animal ’. 
Easily condoning personal insult and injury, his wrath fairly 
boiled over when the honour of God was at stake. He suffered 
under his weakness till the day of his death. In the memorable 
farewell address to the Council of Geneva, he said: ‘I own 
specially that I am greatly indebted to your kindness for bearing 
so patiently with my often unbridled impetuosity. I hope and 
trust that God will also forgive me the sins, which I have thus 
committed.’ He knew his sin, and repented of it: a sign of 
true greatness ” (Dosker). And may we not add that this fault, 
so common in human nature, and there the sinful reflex of the 
same emotion in the Divine Being, was in Calvin’s case an error 
on the side of earnest purpose. We do not excuse Calvin, 
but we believe that a high-strung temperament in one of so fine 
a sense of moral and spiritual proprieties could not, without 
a miracle, contain itself under the terrible and unintermittent 
provocation he met with. And it is to Calvin’s great credit 
and lasting honour that he did not, like so many great men after 
him, resign in a huff. On the contrary, where is there a man 
who endured so much and so patiently with such single 
regard for remaining faithful to the call of God, as Calvin 
Well might another of his mottoes have been: “ Nil 
desperandum !” 

“ Those who see in Calvin only unyielding sternness overlook 
the almost feminine gentleness he displayed in many of his 
parish relationships. He grieved with people in their sorrows 
and rejoiced in their joys. Some of his letters to those who 
suffered domestic losses are masterpieces of tender sympathy. 
When a wedding occurred or a baby came to grace a home, 
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he took a warm personal interest in the event. It was not 
unusual for him to stop on the street in the midst of weighty 
matters to give a schoolboy a friendly pat and an encouraging 
word. He was hospitable, and entertained often, in a simple 
way. His enemies might call him pope or king or caliph ; his 
friends thought of him only as their brother and beloved leader ” 
(Harkness, p. 55). “‘ His soul”, says Bonnet, “ absorbed by the 
tragic emotions of the struggle he maintained in Geneva by the 
labours of his vast propagandism abroad, rarely laid itself open, 
and only in brief words which are the lightnings of moral sensi- - 
bility, revealing unknown depths, without showing them wholly 
to our view.” | 

“ Calvin’s friends would have a story of real affection to tell. 
Think of. Farel and Viret, of Bucer and Melanchthon, and 
especially of Beza! How pathetically tender and solicitous for 
their welfare his letters show him to be! He bore the burdens 
of their grief and rejoiced in their happiness. If anyone doubts, 
let him read the letter to Farel written on the occasion of the 
death or murder of his blind Genevan colleague, Courad. Or 
let him read the Introduction to the Commentary of Titus and 
learn how he loved Farel and Viret. How he opened the 
secret doors of his soul to these bosom friends in his letters ! 
Whoever would know Calvin as a man, must read his corre- 
spondence ” (Dosker). 

“It has been said that he lacked ‘ that warmth of heart 
which rendered Luther so lovable’. And far be it from us to 
deny any of those amiable, charming, poetic qualities which 
the character of Luther presents us. But, speaking of the 
German Reformer, we must admit that he had few very intimate, 
loyal friends. Melanchthon himself does not appear to have 
lived on terms of perfect familiarity with Luther. Calvin, on 
the other hand, is surrounded with friends, whose affection, and 
harmony, were of a character at once profound, constant and 
far-famed. There are, to begin with, Farel and Viret, who, 
with Calvin, formed the famous ‘tripod’. And there is Beza, 
whose filial affection towards Calvin was as great as his admiration 
for him—not to mention a group of disciples who were in very 
deed, his children, his sons, and to whom he really was a 
father.” 
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X 


“Here is another fact which is not less significant. Wherever 
he stayed Calvin made himself friends ; yea, and such friends 
as were ready to quit their native land, in order to go and live in 
Geneva, and not only in the same town as Calvin, but in the 
same quarter of the town, and in the same street as Calvin. 
They came from Noyon, from Paris, from Orleans, from 
Bourges, from Poitiers. Few men have exercised such an 
attraction. Must he not have been lovable, to have been 
so much loved?” (Doumergue, Evancerica, QuarTERLy, 
January 1929, p. 73). 

| And if Melanchthon “does not appear to have lived on 
terms of perfect familiarity with Luther”, it is well known that 
real affection existed between Calvin and Melanchthon, as their 
correspondence shows. 

“So, too, Calvin loved his wife with an intense though 
unostentatious love. When she was ill, he tells Viret: ‘ My 
wife is ill, hence my thoughts are distracted.’ When the 
prevalence of the plague caused her to leave Strasburg, he 
writes: ‘ She flits night and day before my eyes, alone, as she is 
comfortless and without support.’ He calls her ‘ Singularts 
exempli foemina’, a unique example of awoman. We can follow 
the course of her chronic illness, in his letters to his friends, 
and when at last he lost her he writes to Viret: ‘ You know © 
the tenderness, or rather the weakness of my heart, and therefore 
you know full well that if I had not exercised the full force of my 
spirit to soften my agony, I could not have borne it. And indeed 
the cause of my distress is not a trifling one. I am separated 
from the best of companions.’ And seven years later, in a letter 
to Richard de Valleville, he still expressed that same grief” 
(Dosker). 

This tender side revealed itself strikingly in his last days. 
“ Like a patriarch he assembled his ministers and syndics round 
his dying bed, asked humbly their pardon for occasional out- 
breaks of violence and wrath, and affected them to tears by 
words of the most solemn exhortation to persevere in the pure 
doctrine and discipline of Christ. . . . The few remaining 
days Calvin spent in severe bodily pain, in constant prayer and 
repetition of Scripture passages such as: ‘I was dumb; I 
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opened not my mouth, because Thou didst it.’ He died peace- 
fully on May 27th, 1564, in his fifty-fifth year, in the arms of his 
faithful friend and successor, Theodore Beza.”’ 

“The Reformer was yet in the prime of his manhood 
when his body sunk under the load of such extraordinary labours. 
Frequent headaches, asthma, fever, gravel and other diseases 
were his lot. Nocturnal studies with a dim lamp suspended 
over his humble bed ; fasting, watchful anxiety and the care of 
all the churches, gradually undermined his weak and emaciated 
frame. Even his last years were embittered by troubles. The 
French Reformation crushed by war, opposition at home, a city 
decimated by the most virulent epidemic of plague known for 
many years, himself tired to death and often longing for rest— 
such were his last days.” 

Calvin was not lazy nor seeking his ease. In only thirty 
years was produced a most prodigious amount of literary labour. 
Upwards of sixty volumes of his works are extant. Besides this 
he preached thousands of sermons which were not reported. 
“ Beza cites a statement which should give courage to any 
present-day clergyman who finds his time for writing and 
study invaded by the requirements of parish duties. ‘ When the 
messenger called for my book, I had twenty sheets to revise, 
to preach, to read to the congregation, to write four letters, 
to attend to some controversies, and to return answers to more 
than ten persons who, in the midst of my labours, interrupted me 
for advice.’ ” 

“His other contemporary biographer, Colladon, gives a 
suggestive picture of the characteristic range of his activities. 
‘He preached every day of each alternate week. He lectured 
three times each week on theology. He was on the consistory 
on the appointed day and spoke all the remonstrances. What 
he added on the conference of the Scriptures every Friday which 
we call the Congregation, was the equivalent of a lecture. He 
was not neglectful in the visitation of the sick, in special remon- 
strances, and in other innumerable concerns having to do with 
the ordinary exercise of the ministry. But besides these ordinary 
labours, he bore much responsibility for the faithful in France, 
teaching, exhorting, counselling and consoling them by letters 
in their persecutions, interceding for them or procuring inter- 
cession when he thought he saw some means’” 
55> 56). 
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XI 


Calvin was a hero of the highest type. He did his duty 
without flinching and persevered to the limit. Modest as he was, 
and even fearful of engaging in his great work, he had great 
strength of purpose and undaunted courage. In his closing days 
he testified to his colleagues: “‘I have lived in marvellous 
combats here. I have been saluted in mockery of an evening by 
fifty or sixty gun-shots before my door. Fancy how that could 
shock a poor student, timid as I am and as I confess I have always 
been. After that, I was hunted from this city and betook 
myself to Strasburg. Having dwelt there for some time, I was 
recalled, but I had not less trouble than before in the discharge 

_ of my duty. They set dogs on me, and these gripped me by my 
coat atid legs. They cried “scoundrel, scoundrel” after me. 
. . . Although I am nothing, I know that I have suppressed 
three thousand tumults in Geneva. Be strong and of good 
courage, for God will preserve this church and defend it. . . . 
I have had many faults which you have had to endure, and all 
that I have done is of little worth. . . . Nevertheless, if I 
may say so, I have intended well. My faults have always dis- 
pleased me, and the root of the fear of God has been in my 
heart ’ ” (Harkness, p. 58). 

“‘ Far from being boastful, he was not ashamed to recognize 
facts. Heaimed at upholding the glory of God and he would let 
nothing interfere with a steady devotion to his high ideal. No 
wonder, then, that he was a man of principle and deep conviction. 
When Melanchthon was wavering and yielding in the Interim 

- period, Calvin wrote to him: ‘ Vacillation in so great a man is 
not to be tolerated. I would a hundred times rather die with 
you than see you survive a doctrine which you betrayed.’ He 
was moulded into a type of irresistible strength by life-long 
trials. Listen to his defiance of the Libertines: ‘ As long as 
you are here, you will have to obey the laws, and if there were 
as many diadems in your houses as there are heads, God will yet 
know how to remain Master.’ And when in 1553 dangers 
thickened and death frowned on him on every hand, when friends 
were few and his power seemed broken, he said: ‘ They want 
to taste my blood, although I doubt whether they would like 
the taste as well as their own sins. But God lives, and this faith 
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encourages me. And if all Geneva conspired to kill me, I would 
yet cry out the word for which they so bitterly hate me— 
Repent!’ Or think of that heroic scene in St. Peter’s, when he 
drove the rebellious Libertines from the Lord’s table. Or that 
other scene when he appeared in the Great Assembly and stood 
forth among a bloodthirsty mob eager for his life, with bared 
head and breast and calmed the passionate fury into sullen shame 
by his withering glance and irresistible address. Audin has 
described the incident dramatically: ‘ The Council assembled. 
Never was it more tumultuous. The parties, wearied of speaking, 
cried, “To arms!” The people heard the cry. Calvin 
arrived alone. He was received at the end of the hall with 
threats of death. He crossed his arms and gazed fixedly at the 
agitators. No one dared to strike him. Then advancing into 
the midst with his breast bare, he said, “ If you wish blood, strike 
here.” Not an arm moved. Calvin then slowly ascended the 
staircase. The hall was about to be filled with blood. Swords 
glittered, and at the sight of the reformer the weapons were 
lowered and some words sufficed to allay the excitement. Calvin, 
taking one of the councillors by the arm, came down from the 
staircase and cried to the people that he wished to speak to them. 
He spoke with such force and emotion that the tears ran down 
his cheeks and the crowd retired in silence. . . . From that 
point it was easy to predict that victory would rest with the 
reformers’ ”’ (Harkness, p. 37). 

Finally, perhaps one of Calvin’s “ great faults ” is his system 
of doctrine. Asa matter of fact, Calvinism as a system of thought 
has ever come in for severe criticism. In her otherwise fine 
book Dr. Harkness devotes many pages to its discussion, and 
throughout the book constant thrusts at Calvinistic belief are in 
evidence. We cannot here fully enter into the matter. Suffice 
it to say that Calvinism reckons with the deep things of God. 
It finds in these many an antonomy which transcends solution 
by human reason. Our opponents persist in forcing conclusions 
from premises in which divine and human elements coalesce. 
Calvin humbly believed that the finite cannot hold the infinite 
and he submitted to this with all his soul. 

After Paul and Augustine, Calvin is the third great dogmatic 
genius who had a comprehensive grasp upon the great verities 
of theology and gave them fresh exposition. At the early age of 
twenty-five years his Institutes of the Christian Religion flashed 
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upon the world with a brilliancy which has never faded. Calvin 
revised it more than once, but it never needed reconstruction. 
To such a man universal admiration is due. And we conclude 
our account as we began, once more quoting Beza’s trenchant 
statement: “As it is easy for malevolence to calumniate his 
character, so the most exalted virtue will find it difficult to 
imitate his conduct.” 


Gerrit H. Hospers. 


East Williamson, New York. 


DAS BUCH DES PREDIGERS 
DES LEBENS SINN 


Zu allen Zeiten hat es Menschen gegeben, deren fragender 
Geist nach verstandesmissigen Erklarungen, nach logischen 
Beweisen ausgeschaut hat und die dadurch zu Skeptikern 
geworden sind. Auch an jeden von uns ist in triiben Stunden 
die Frage herangetreten, ob denn dies kurze, erbarmliche Leben 
iiberhaupt wert sei, gelebt zu werden, ob es denn eine Ewigkeit 
gebe und geben kénne, und wenn ja, wo die Beweise dafiir 
vorhanden seien. 

Diese Frage hat auch den “ Prediger ” lange beschiftigt 
und als Ergebnis seines Suchens das Buch gezeitigt, das durch 
die Sfters wiederkehrenden Worte: “ Alles ist eitel” den 
oberflachlichen Leser dazu fiihrt, in dem Verfasser einen grossen 
Skeptiker zu sehen. Schauen wir aber tiefer hinein, so finden 
wir einen Menschen, der mit offenen Augen durch die Welt 
gegangen ist und der die Probleme und Ritsel des Lebens, die 
auch uns heute noch viel zu schaffen machen, durchdacht hat, 
und der sich zur Klarheit durchgerungen hat. Gleichsam auf 
einer hohen Warte sehen wir ihn dann stehen und “ das Leben 
unter der Sonne” beobachten, das heisst, losgelésst von seiner 
Beziehung zu einer Ewigkeit, in seiner nackten Erscheinung. 

In diesem Lichte ist allerdings die Antwort auf seine Frage 
nach dem Sinne des Lebens: “ Alles ist eitel”. Seine Schluss- 
folgerung wird uns verstandlich, wenn wir die Griinde sehen, 
die ihn dazu gefiihrt haben. Indem er namlich seinen Blick 
liber alles gleiten lasst, was “ unter der Sonne ” ist, beobachtet 
er zwei hervorragende Tatsachen. Zunachst die, dass der Mensch 
sich in steter Abhangigkeit zu einer héheren Macht befindet. 
Wohl hat er einen freien Willen, wohl kann er entscheiden, ob 
er die Strasse zur Rechten oder zu Linken gehen will, aber in 
nachsten Augenblick mag ihn ein Automobil iiberfahren und 
sein Leben vernichten. Geburt und Tod sind ihm bestimmt. 
Es gibt fiir ihn “ eine Zeit zum Weinen” und “ eine Zeit zum 
Lachen”, zum ‘“ Gewinnen” und “ Verlieren”, “ Lieben ” 
und “ Hassen”, “Frieden” und “Krieg”. “ Ein jeglithes 
hat seine Zeit.”” Wie die Dinge kommen, muss sie der Mensch 
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Wir werden geboren und sterben, wir pflanzen und rotten aus ; 
kurz, was heute geschaffen wird, wird morgen vernichtet. 
Gleich der Sisyphusarbeit rollen wir Felsen den Berg hinauf, 
um oben angelangt, sie den Abhang hinabstiirzen zu sehen. 
Leicht sehen wir ein, dass eine solche Welt, wie Géthe einmal 
gesagt hat, ein Jammertal ist; denn wozu niitzt alles? Aber 
Verstand und Gewissen des Menschen weigern sich, eine solche 
zwecklose Welt als echt und wahr anzunehmen. Deshalb deuten 
die beiden Tatsachen, die der Prediger beobachtet, unvermeidlich 
auf das Bestehen der Ewigkeit hin. Gerade weil dies kurze 
Leben der Vernichtung anheimfiallt, kann es nicht allein stehen. 
Es kann auch die Macht, von der die anscheinend unendliche 
Reihe alles Lebens abhangig ist, durch deren Eingreifen ihr 
Verlauf bestimmt wird, nicht anders als ewig sein. Rechnen wir 
aber mit der Ewigkeit, schauen wir auf das Zeitliche, Vergangliche 
im Lichte der Unverginglichkeit, dann gewinnt es sofort ein 
anderes und das rechte Aussehen, und darum sagt der Prediger : 
“ Alles hat Gott schén gemacht zu seiner Zeit, auch die Ewigkeit 
hat er ihnen ins Herz gelegt ; nur dass der Mensch das Werk, 
welches Gott tut, nicht von Anfang bis zu Ende erfassen kann.” 
(Prediger 3, 11, nach Kautzsch.) 

So erklart sich denn das Ratsel des Lebens. Im Lichte der 
Ewigkeit hat jede Erfahrung ihren Wert—alles hat Gott zu 
seiner Zeit “ schén ” gemacht. Dass aber von diesen Erfahrungen 
zuletzt nichts iibrig bleibt, dass der Mensch armer aus der Welt 
geht, als er hereinkommt, das hat auch seine Ursache und seinen 
Zweck—der Mensch ist fiir die Ewigkeit bestimmt, er hat die 
Ewigkeit im Herzen! Sein Leben ist durch diese Tatsache 
Teil eines ewigen Werkes, und gerade darum, dass der Mensch 
von diesem ewigen Werke Anfang und Ende nicht sehen kann, 
ist es ihm versagt, eine griindliche Erklarung des Lebensratsels 
zustande zu bringen. Eine Erklarung, die ihm solche Lésung in 
der Ewigkeit verspricht, und ihm in diesem Leben schon vieles 
klar macht, findet er in diesen Worten. 

Trotzdem wir den Schleier, der das Geheimnis dieses 
Lebens iiberdeckt, nie ganz liiften kénnen, sind wir aber doch 
z. B. im Stande, wenigstens zu sehen, dass alle Dinge zu ihrer Zeit 
gut und schén sind. Der Frihling mit seiner Bliitenpracht, der 
Sommer mit seinen wogenden Kornfeldern, der Herbst mit der 
Fille des Obstes, der Winter mit der weichen Schneedecke sind 
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schén zu ihrer Zeit. Das Feuer der Jugend, die Erfahrung des 
Mannes und die Gereiftheit des Greises, sind schén zu ihrer 
Zeit. Auch Dinge, die der natiirliche Mensch als Ungliick 
ansieht, kénnen zu ihrer Zeit gut sein; so der Verlust, wenn er 
sich auf Dinge erstreckt, die unser Herz gefangen nehmen, aber 
- nur verganglich sind; denn dann bringt er uns zur Selbst- 
besinnung und zur Erkenntnis dessen, was allein ewigen Wert 
hat. So war auch Napoleon durch seine Verbannung auf St. 
Helena eine wunderbare Gelegenheit gegeben, sich der Hohlheit 
irdischer Besitztiimer klar zu werden. Hiatte er sehen kénnen, 
dass hinter dem irdischen Leben eine Ewigkeit steht und die 
Dinge dieser Welt, als Vorbereitung zu einer andern, ewigen 
Welt dienen kénnen, ja sollen, so ware er nicht gebrochenen 
Herzens ins Grab gesunken. 

Ein anderer setzt seine ganze Hoffnung auf die Arbeit, schafft 
sich empor aus den bescheidensten Verhiltnissen, wird zum 
geachteten, vermégenden Manne. Dann aber kommt die Zeit, 
wo seine Kinder sein Haus verlassen, seine Frau stirbt, er selbst 
schwach und gebrechlich wird, und seine Arbeitskraft versagt. 
Dann bestatigen sich auch in seinem Leben die Worte des 
Predigers : “‘ Man arbeite wie man will, so hat man nichts davon.” 
Wohl ihm, wenn er dies beizeiten erkennt ! 

Wir sind eben fiir die Ewigkeit bestimmt. Unser Inneres 
selbst sagt es uns. Tennison kleidet es in poetische Form : 

Im eignen, triiben Herzen sollt’ ich’s lesen, 
Dass Leben ewig muss besteh’n ; 


Sonst wiirde die Welt in Nacht vergeh’n 
Und Staub und Asche werden alles Wesen. 


Der Sonne Flammen und der Erde Spriessen 
War’ ecitler Glanz, wie der Poet 

Ihn birgt, der wild, unstat, 

Ohn’ Ziele schafft und ohn’ Gewissen. 

Was wire Gott mir noch, sollt’ ich verderben ; 
’s war’ nicht die Wahl der Miihe wert, 


Von Dingen, die der Tod verzehrt, 
Noch dass Geduld ich iibe bis zum Sterben. 


Doch nicht nur unser Gefiihl allein spricht dafiir, dass wir 
die Ewigkeit im Herzen tragen, auch eine einfache Uberlegung 
muss uns dazu fiihren. Denn weiss jemand, was “ Nichts ” ist, 
was “Nirgends” bedeutet, was “Nie” heisst? Mit allen 
unsern philosophischen Systemen, mit allen logischen Spitz- 
findigkeiten kénnen wir diese Begriffe nicht erfassen. Warum ? 
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Weil sie uns im Grunde wesensfremd sind, weil wir Teile eines 
“Etwas”’, eines “Immer ”, eines “ Uberall ” sind. Diese aber 
machen das Wesen der Ewigkeit aus, dem nur der Begriff der 
Persénlichkeit fehlt, um uns zu dem Begriffe “ Gott ” zu fiihren. 

Ja, selbst gegen ihren Willen verraten Menschen, die das 
Bestehen einer iibersinnlichen Welt leugnen, die jahrelang von 
Gott nichts wissen wollen, dass sie im Grunde ihres Wesens von 
der Vorstellung eines Jenseits, einer Ewigkeit, nicht loskommen 
kénnen. Den Freunden und Verwandten, die ihnen der Tod 
entreisst, setzen sie Grabsteine, deren Inschriften deutlich davon 
Zeugnis ablegen; denn im Augenblick der Trauer zeigt sich, 
was wirklich im Herzen liegt. Auch in der Not, etwa bei einem 
- S§chiffbruche, wenn ihr kleines Leben in Gefahr ist, rufen sie 
in ihrer Todesangst nach dem grossen Unbekannten. 

Gefiihl und verniinftige Uberlegung fiihren den Menschen 
zum Glauben an die Ewigkeit, zum Glauben, nicht zum Aber- 
glauben ; denn der Glaube setzt da ein, wo die Wissenschaft ihre 
Grenzen findet, schliesst sich also an die Vernunft an und stellt 
sich nicht in Widerspruch zu ihr. Und doch méchte jemand 
sagen: “ Kein Mensch hat die Ewigkeit oder Gott je gesehen, 
darum ist es unverniinftig, daran zu glauben”. Dass diese 
_Ansicht nicht Vernunft, sondern Unglaube ist, mag uns ein 
Vergleich deutlicher zeigen. 

Wer hatte vor einem Jahrhundert an das Vorhandensein 
einer Kraft geglaubt, die imstande ware, unser ganzes wirtschaft- 
liches und soziales Leben umzugestalten, die erméglichte, ohne 
jede Verbindung auf eine Entfernung von iiber hundert Meilen 
sich zu verstandigen! Und doch ist die Elektrizitat fiir uns zur 
Tatsache geworden. Noch kein Mensch hat sie gesehen, nur in 
ihren Wirkungen kénnen wir sie erkennen, aber bestanden hat 
sie schon von jeher. Erst schrittweise hat man sie erkannt, 
erforscht, erklart, angewandt und in der Anwendung immer neue 
Méglichkeiten entdeckt. 

So lasst sich auch die Ewigkeit erst an ihrem Wirken i in der 
_ Zeit erkennen, der Beweis ihres Bestehens wird durch die tagliche 
Erfahrung erbracht, die Welt in ihrer tiefen Bedeutung durch 
die Macht des Gebetes erfasst, und das Geistliche tritt durch 
sein Einwirken auf das Weltliche in die Erscheinung. Begreifen 
lasst sich die Ewigkeit nicht, aber ergreifen ! 

Klar ist uns der Weg gezeichnet in den Jesusworten: “ Ich 
bin der Weg, die Wahrheit und das Leben, niemand kommt 
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zum Vater denn durch mich”, und “ Das ist aber das ewige 
Leben, dass sie Dich, der du allein wahrer Gott bist, und den du 
gesandt hast, Jesum Christ, erkennen”. Vor uns liegt das Ziel 
alles menschlichen Sehnens, die ewige Wahrheit, aber der Weg 
dazu fiihrt iiber Golgatha. Menschlich betrachtet, fand das 
Leben Jesu in der Kreuzigung den tragischen Abschluss einer 
Kette von Misserfolgen. Aber augenscheinlich war der Verlust 
aller Dinge sein grésster Sieg und die Ursache, dass sein Einfluss 
in der Welt so miachtig geworden ist. In seinen Leben und 
Sterben liegt der Schliissel zu dem Geheimnis alles Lebens: 
“Wer sein Leben lieb hat, der wird es verlieren, und wer sein 
Leben verliert um meinetwillen, der wird es erhalten ”’. 
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Epwarp C. Unmacx. 
Surrey, England. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
A NEW COMMENTARY ON ROMANS! 


Tuts second volume completes the Commentary on Romans in the series for which 
Greijdanus and Grosheide are responsible. These volumes are appearing in com- 
mendably smart succession, which is not at all surprising to those who know something 
of the energy and zeal of the editors. 

Perhaps it requires more courage comment cn Zomens then other 
book of the New Testament. One must either find oneself following others in one’s 

judgment, or taking serious risks : for of Romans might one not venture to think that 
“ all the songs are sung”? A book that called forth such interest on the part of 
Augustine, that meant so very much to Luther and to Calvin and that recently has 
been the occasion of so much of the self-expression by which Karl Barth has developed 
himself, might naturally make any editor hesitate, and when one remembers the 
extent to which the dogmatic theologian depends upon the commentators in this 
case, one realizes the responsibility attaching to such an effort. It must be said, 
however, that Dr. Greijdanus does not allow himself to be confused by the multitude 
of counsellors, and that he leaves his readers in no doubt as to his own position on the 
various points that occur. 

At the same time he gives an ample statement of different views on important 
words and passages. Thus his familiarity with the very extensive literature on 
Romans comes out plainly, and one feels confident that matters have been-carefully 
surveyed. The books referred to include works in German, English and French as 
well as Dutch, and the study has as background the whole range of investigation 
since Augustine, and no serious line of interpretation can well be overlooked in a 
volume where Beza and Grotius, Karl Barth and James Moffatt, Lietzmann and 
Bavinck appear in company. Greijdanus frequently gives the ipsissima verba of 
leading commentators and students will therefore have, from this one volume, a fairly 
extensive knowledge of what has been thought regarding these chapters of Romans. 
It is not surprising to find Sanday-Headlam among the authorities most frequently 
cited. Dodd’s popular and brief but interesting commentary probably appeared 
too late for use. | 

A few notes will indicate the general position of the editor. He does not feel 
that chapters ix.-xi. constitute a postponement of the application which the discussion 
in chapter viii. is believed by some to demand, and would not regard this as in any 
sense a separate document. He argues very fully i in favour of the reference of the 
Doxology in chapter ix. verse § to Christ Himself. In chapter x. verse 4, he agrees 
with Calvin against a host of commentators in allowing réAos the sense of “ fulfilling ”. 
He is convinced that the much discussed chapter xvi., full of greetings, is in its 
proper place at the close of the Epistle to the Romans, and contains references sadedlng 
whom Paul had met abroad and others of whom he had merely heard and i 
an Aquila and Priscilla now already returned to the west. 

There are, doubtless, points on which one reader or another might wish to 
open a discussion. The verses in chapter xii. where spiritual gifts are enumerated 
Greijdanus does not a so strictly as did Calvin as referring to explicit offices. 
This is one of the passages in the controversy regarding, for example, the 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Churches, and its authority in this direction is not 
strengthened by allowing the words to apply, even in addition, to almost any kind of 
service or responsibility. Did Paul, or did he not, have here in mind the organization 

t De Brief van den A Paulus aan de Gemeente te Rome, 11. Hoofdstukken IX-XVI. Dr. 
S. Greijdanus, Kampen. (Amsterdam, van Bottenburg, 1933; price f. 7.25.) 
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of the Christian communities? Surely one must choose, and cannot have it both 


in the early verses of chapter xiii. we heo meant mach 
Church history through Calvin’s extended examination of it in the Jnstitutes, as a 
main source of guidance regarding the relation of the Christian to the civil magistrate. 
Greijdanus keeps to his text and does not go into the problem of Church and State, 
though he makes the statements of Paul sufficiently clear to enable one to do that for 
oneself. At the same time can one be satisfied that Paul was writing without having 
in mind some definite serious temptation of his friends to think differently of govern- 
ment and act differently towards it from what he suggests ? 

Romans makes a difficult study ; but I trust that enough has been said, even in 
this short notice, to show that Dr. Greijdanus has produced a work of solid learning 
and sound orthodoxy, which should be most serviceable to all who to acquire 
an intelligent grasp of the significance of Paul’s great Epistle, and which en 
maintains the standard already set to themselves by the enterprising editors of 
well-produced series. 

G. D. 


Aberdeen, Scotland. 


COMMENTARY ON GENESIS? 


Tuts book is one of a series of commentaries on the entire Bible, prepared by the 
leading Reformed theologians of the Netherlands. The Commentary on Genesis 
is now ready and is presented in two volumes. The author is Professor Aalders of 
the Free University of Amsterdam. 

ae it purports to be. On the matter of his New Trans- 
lation, for example, the author remarks to the effect that, as in Daniel iii. 15, when 
the protasis of a sentence fails of an apodosis and the evident intent of the sacred 
writer is to place an anakoluthon in the mouth of the indignant monarch, the trans- 
lator may not supply the intended omission by inserting a few words, even though 
that be in italicized form, but should indicate the same by punctuation in order that 
the reader may feel the excitement which trembles in the words of the Chaldean 
monarch. 

The Commentary is complete in two volumes; the first covers the first eleven 
chapters in 318 quarto pages. It is obvious that the author could not adhere too 
closely to the principle of brevity in treating these chapters on account of the numer- 
ous exegetical questions and problems of conflicting opinion which they present. 
This necessitated him to work through a mass of literature over and above that of 
ae The result, nevertheless, is admirably concise, and 
wi ar. 

As to the author’s position as a conservative, and as a Reformed theologian, let 
the following paragraph, translated from page 70, suffice: “ Genesis is a book of 
history. But this history is not merely a report of ancient human tradition, even 
though based on documents reaching far back and preserved from fallibility by special 
divine guidance. This history is divine revelation. It is that not only in the sense 
that God revealed Himself in the events which are here recorded ; but also in the 
sense that the communication of them itself is divine revelation : God caused that 
communication as it now lies before us in this book as a result of various co-operating 
factors guided by Him, to be reduced to writing by means of a special inspiration, 
because by means of it He desired to reveal to mankind everything that is written in 
this book. Thus also choice of material and purpose is made definite. The purpose 
is not to fully satisfy our inquisitiveness and perhaps also our curiosity. Many things 
took place which have not been revealed to us, and in connection with things that 

* Korte Verklaring der Heilige Sbrift met Niewoe Vertaling. Het Bock Genesis. Door Dr. G. Ch. 
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A NEW COMMENTARY ON ROMANS! 


Tuts second volume completes the Commentary on Romans in the series for which 
Greijdanus and Grosheide are responsible. These volumes are appearing in com- 
mendably smart succession, which is not at all surprising to those who know something 
of the energy and zeal of the editors. 

Perhaps it requires more courage to comment on Romans than on any other 
book of the New Testament. One must either find oneself following others in one’s 

judgment, or taking serious risks : for of Romans might one not venture to think that 
“ all the songs are sung”? A book that called forth such interest on the part of 
Augustine, that meant so very much to Luther and to Calvin and that recently has 
been the occasion of so much of the self-expression by which Karl Barth has developed 
himself, might naturally make any editor hesitate, and when one remembers the 
extent to which the dogmatic theologian depends upon the commentators in this 
case, one realizes the responsibility attaching to such an effort. It must be said, 
however, that Dr. Greijdanus does not allow himself to be confused by the multitude 
of counsellors, and that he leaves his readers in no doubt as to his own position on the 
various points that occur. 

At the same time he gives an ample statement of different views on important 
words and passages. Thus his familiarity with the very extensive literature on 
Romans comes out plainly, and one feels confident that matters have been carefully 
surveyed. The books referred to include works in German, English and French as | 
well as Dutch, and the study has as background the whole range of i investigation 
since Augustine, and no serious line of interpretation can well be overlooked in a 
volume where Beza and Grotius, Karl Barth and James Moffatt, Lietzmann and 
Bavinck appear in company. Greijdanus frequently gives the ipsissima verba of 
leading commentators and students will therefore have, from this one volume, a fairly 
extensive knowledge of what has been thought regarding these chapters of Romans. 
It is not surprising to find Sanday-Headlam among the authorities most frequently 
cited. Dodd’s popular and brief but interesting commentary probably appeared 
too late for use. 

A few notes will indicate the general position of the editor. He does not feel 
that chapters ix.-xi. constitute a postponement of the application which the discussion 
in chapter viii. is believed by some to demand, and would not regard this as in any 
sense a separate document. He argues very fully i in favour of the reference of the 
Doxology in chapter ix. verse § to Christ Himself. In chapter x. verse 4, he agrees 
with Calvin against a host of commentators in allowing réAos the sense of “ fulfilling ”. 
He is convinced that the much discussed chapter xvi., full of greetings, is in its 
proper place at the close of the Epistle to the Romans, and contains references to ple 
whom Paul had met abroad and others of whom he had merely heard and in 
an Aquila and Priscilla now already returned to the west. 

There are, doubtless, points on which one reader or another might wish to 
open a discussion. The verses in chapter xii. where spiritual gifts are enumerated 
Greijdanus does not = so strictly as did Calvin as referring to explicit offices. 
This is one of the passages in the controversy regarding, for example, the | 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Churches, and its authority in this direction is not 
strengthened by allowing the words to apply, even in addition, to almost any kind of 
service or responsibility. Did Paul, or did he not, have here in mind the organization 

t De Brief van den A Paulus aan de Gemeente te Rome, 11. Hoofdstukken [IX-XVI. Dr. 
S. Greijdanus, Kampen. (Amsterdam, van Bottenburg, 1933; price f. 7.25.) 
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of the Christian communities ? Surely one must choose, and cannot have it both 


ways. 

In the early verses of chapter xiii. we have a passage which has meant much in 
Church history through Calvin’s extended examination of it in the Jmstitutes, as a 
main source of guidance regarding the relation of the Christian to the civil magistrate. 
Greijdanus keeps to his text and does not go into the problem of Church and State, 
though he makes the statements of Paul sufficiently clear to enable one to do that for 
oneself, At the same time can one be satisfied that Paul was writing without having 
in mind some definite serious temptation of his friends to think differently of govern- 
ment and act differently towards it from what he suggests ? 

Romans makes a difficult study ; but I trust that enough has been said, even in 
this short notice, to show that Dr. Greijdanus has produced a work of solid learning 
and sound orthodoxy, which should be most serviceable to all who seek to acquire 
an intelligent grasp of the significance of Paul’s great Epistle, and which entirely 
maintains the standard already set to themselves by the enterprising editors of this 
well-produced series. 

G. D. Henpznson. 


Aberdeen, Scotland. 


COMMENTARY ON GENESIS? 


Tus book is one of a series of commentaries on the entire Bible, prepared by the 
leading Reformed theologians of the Netherlands. The Commentary on Genesis 
is now ready and is presented in two volumes. The author is Professor Aalders of 
the Free University of Amsterdam. 

The work is precisely what it purports to be. On the matter of his New Trans- 
lation, for Dok aes the author remarks to the effect that, as in Daniel iii. 15, when 
the protasis of a sentence fails of an apodosis and the evident intent of the sacred 
writer is to place an anakoluthon in the mouth of the indignant monarch, the trans- 
lator may not supply the intended omission by inserting a few words, even though 
that be in italicized form, but should indicate the same by punctuation in order that 
the reader may feel the excitement which trembles in the words of the Chaldean 
monarch, 

The Commentary is complete in two volumes; the first covers the first eleven 
chapters in 318 quarto pages. It is obvious that the author could not adhere too 
closely to the principle of brevity in treating these chapters on account of the numer- 
ous exegetical questions and problems of conflicting opinion which they present. 
This necessitated him to work through a mass of literature over and above that of 
The result, neverthatem,  edmirably concke, snd 
wi ar 

As to the author's position as a conservative, and as a Reformed theologian, let 
the following paragraph, translated from page 70, suffice: “ Genesis is a book of 
history. But this history is not merely a report of ancient human tradition, even 
though based on documents reaching far back and preserved from fallibility by special 
divine guidance. This history is divine revelation. It is that not only in the sense 
that God revealed Himself in the events which are here recorded ; but also in the 
sense that the communication of them itself is divine revelation: God caused that 
communication as it now lies before us in this book as a result of various co-operating 
factors guided by Him, to be reduced to writing by means of a special inspiration, 
because by means of it He desired to reveal to mankind everything that is written in 
this book. Thus also choice of material and purpose is made definite. The purpose 
is not to fully satisfy our inquisitiveness and perhaps also our curiosity. Many things 
place Which not bean soveaied dh thites 
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have been communicated, numerous questions remain unanswered. The purpose 
is to unfold to us God’s plan of salvation for mankind.” 

The present work reveals the hand of a scholar. Dr. Aalders has carefully taken 
note of the important literature and exegetical works bearing on his subject. He has 
evaded no difficulty and has squarely faced all the questions of importance, and has 
given in his work a clear, concise and satisfactory explanation. The work once more 
refutes the charge of a lack of intellectual respectability which in these days is so often 
hurled against the conservative position. This Commentary is of vital importance 
to all who desire to understand the Bible. 


Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan. 


H. Hospers. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT" 


In this volume, the Rev. William Hendriksen of Allen Avenue Christian Reformed 
Church, Muskegon, Michigan, has given us a really good commentary on the Sermon 
on the Mount. His avowed intention in taking up his pen was, “ (a) to explain 
every passage of the Sermon, (b) to outline every passage or logical unit so that the 
theme and divisions of every paragraph are given, and (c) to arrange the material in 
such a manner that it may be used with advantage in Bible Classes, societies, etc.” 
It was a programme of some magnitude, but in his volume of 256 pages, Mr. Hendrik- 
sen has admirably fulfilled his purpose. 

A good deal of the material published in this book appeared originally in the 
Federation Messenger, Vol. IV, September 1932-March 1933, but it is here con- 
siderably amplified, and new matter has been added. ' 

In an introductory chapter, Mr. Hendriksen discusses the question, “ For 
whom was the Sermon on the Mount intended?” To the Dispensational view, 
the prevailing Modernistic view, and the view of L. Tolstoy, he offers sound and 
valid objections, and argues on the strength of Scriptural evidence that the “ only 
tenable view ” is that it “ was intended for Christ’s disciples living to-day as well 
as for those who surrounded Him when He delivered it.” In refutation of the 
“ prevailing teaching of Higher Criticism ” that the Sermon is merely a collection of 
“* sayings of Jesus” uttered at various occasions” Mr. Hendriksen stresses the 
palpable organic unity of the discourse. A brief outline of the plan of his work may 
serve to illustrate his method. 

We have already commented on his introductory chapter. The theme of the 
discourse, viz. the Gospel of the Kingdom, is dealt with in Chapter 2. Chapters 
3-5 discuss The Citizens of the Kingdom, (a2) Their Character and Blessedness, as 
shown in the Beatitudes, and (6) Their Relation to the World. Chapters 6-24 treat 
of The Righteousness of the Kingdom, (a) In Harmony with the Law, (5) Versus the 
Traditional Jewish Interpretation of the Law, (c) Its Essence with Respect to Our 
Relation to God, and (d) Its Essence with Respect to Our Relation toMan. Chapters 
25-28 expound The Exhortation to Enter the Kingdom. In an Appendix of six pages, 
Mr. Hendriksen elaborates his interpretation of Christ’s teaching, in the Sermon, 
on Marriage and Divorce. 

In the work under review, Mr. Hendriksen has exacted tribute from a wide 
range of literature, and an impressive bibliography is given at the end of each chapter. 
Its usefulness as a text-book for Bible Classes and Study Circles is enhanced by the 
groups of Questions for Discussion with which its chapters are interspersed. 

Printer’s errors are few, and, at the price of $1.50, the book is handsomely 


got up. 
G. N. M. Coxtins, 
Greenock, Scotland. 


1 The Sermon on the Mount. By Rev. William Hendriksen, Muskegon, Michigan. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 256 pages. Price $1.50. 
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BUNHILL FIELDS' 


For those who are interested in the byways of the history of English Nonconformity 
this is a volume that is well fitted to catch their attention and to appeal to their 
taste. An interval of a score of years has passed since the first volume was published. 
The interest, however, of the author in his subject has not abated with the lapse of 
‘time. We have not had the pleasure of seeing the first volume; but as it had the 
first innings it had a certain advantage over its successor. For the author had the 
opportunity of dealing in it with the names of most note of the great company of 
Nonconforming worthies whose dust lies in Bunhill Fields. Among these were such 
leaders in the seventeenth century as John Owen, Thomas Goodwin and John 
Bunyan, and such noteworthy successors in the following century as Thomas Brad- 
bury, Isaac Watts, John Gill, Joseph Hart and Daniel Neal with a worthy Evangelical 
Conformist of last century in the of Watts Wilkinson. In those Fields, too, 
quite near her son’s Chapel in the Eity Road is the grave of the mother of the Wesleys 
who was herself the daughter of Samuel Annesley, one of the ejected Puritans. 

The volume before us deals with a number of less noted pillars of Nonconformity 
and perhaps for that very reason it should be all the more acceptable to those who 
feel an interest in the out of the way corners of our Church History. The reader 
may find that the writer’s method has allowed him to weave in notices of others who 
have no chapter or title assigned them as their own. For example in his notice of . 
William Harris of Crutched Friars he tells of his eminent and eloquent predecessor 
Timothy Cruso who had been schoolmate to Daniel Defoe and had furnished him 
with a well-known surname for his hero that has gone round the world. By the way, 
though there is no sketch of Defoe his portrait is given and a photograph of the 
original headstone which marks his grave. Among the illustrations also is given the 
portrait of Bold Bradbury as Queen Anne styled her outspoken Whig opponent, 
though it is in Volume I that the sketch of his career is to be found. 

The leaning of the writer’s sympathies comes out in the number of Baptists 
that he commemorates. But he is by no means forgetful of other Nonconformists 
of eminence such as Vincent, the hero of the Plague year, and Doolittle, the earnest 
disciple of Richard Baxter, of both of whom a portrait is given, and Daniel Williams 
and Thomas Ridgley. He finds a place, too, for at least a pair of the Fathers and 
Founders of the London Missionary Society, Dr. Robert Simpson of Hoxton 
Academy, a native of Scotland, and Joseph Hardcastle. In his notice of Christopher 
Ness he tells of his connection with Lazarus Seaman whose eminence in the London 
Evangelical pulpit in its Golden Age seems to have somewhat less appreciation from 
the author than he might have given. He finds a place for a few Scottish Seceders 
such as Jerment, the successor of David Wilson and Broadfoot who went to London 
from Kirkwall in Orkney where he had been one of the early Evangelicals of the 
Northern Islands. He gives a notice, too, of one at least of the Arian Presbyterians 
of the eighteenth century, Edward Pickard. Thus he does not confine his portrait 
gallery to the orthodox. Nor does he overlook the Seventh Day Baptists. Literature 
and Art at once get notice in the short sketch of William Blake. Mr. Light gives a 
good but long Funeral Sermon by John Gill and a Funeral Oration by John Ryland 
which illustrates the eloquence of the eighteenth century. The illustrations are 
abundant and they are good. Some of them reproduce rare [portraits. The 
good-will of the writer makes up for some few defects in the execution of his task. 
He does not lack for sympathy or enthusiasm. His pages give a fresh interest to the 
mouldering gravestones of the Westminster Abbey of old London Nonconformity. 
There are few more memorable places or more restful corners in the great city than 
Bunhill Fields. 

Joun Macxzop. 
Edinburgh. 


* Bunbill Fields, Vol. Il. Alfred W. Light. London: C. J. Farncombe, Ltd., 1933. 6. 
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PRESBYTERS IN COUNCIL! 


Tue reviewer who had been present and active at a Conference might, 

give a slightly coloured judgment on the printed record ; but, at least, he is qualified 
to say whether the compiler has been true to fact, and has reflected somewhat the 
fervour felt by those with whom he had conferred. In these respects Mr. Hamilton, 
Secretary and Editor, has done well. 

The occasion in Belfast was significant because in that city, forty-nine years 
before, the Alliance had taken form. The return visit was, as ‘nearly as dates per- 
_ mitted, one of Jubilee. The city had grown meanwhile in size; but competent 
judges affirmed that the hospitality shown was not greater than before: it was 
characteristically complete in purpose and accomplishment. During the half- 
century, however, the Alliance has grown until now, with perhaps only some three 
exceptions, every formed Presbyterian unit has a representative place. The statistics 
set forth by way of Appendix to the Report, and the details of work and outlook 
also so given, are of library importance. The ag gn al as reported, command 
immediate attention, being stimulative to a degree. 

Dr. Richards, reviewing the aspects of a startlingly changed world, affirmed, 
in his Presidential address, that the “ Church ” (” Calvinistic ”, though John Calvin 
was too like the Baptist to seek increase by such a name) “ must above all things not 
imitate or play Calvin, nor cling stubbornly to his formulas, his Church organization, 
and his mode of worship; not even revitalize his godliness or stand in awe of his 
person and life. These are not the distinctive characteristics of Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches. By faith we must obey the Word of God, and thus honour 
and glorify Him by making His will prevail in all the relations of life.” 

The caveat was not needed ; the Council did not pull up its roots for re-examina- 
tion, but busied itself, objectively, with duties of the hour. The two great topics 
were “ The Churches’ message to the heathen world” and “ The plight of the 
Continental Churches ”, with, as a pendant to the latter, “ Social and Moral Problems 
facing the Church to-day ”. On the first main subject Dr. Robert Forgan (Edin- 
burgh) carried the Alliance with him in seeing, with long vision, how Christianity 
must yet resolve racial antipathies, as already it has outlawed slavery. His sober 
vindication of education as a handmaid (but only such) to missionary effort is well 
worth attention. Dr. Dugald Christie, C.M.C. of Manchuria, examined Rethinking 
Missions, a Layman’s Inquiry after One Hundred Years. His treatment of that 
is fair; and for that reason his exposure of its defect is the more telling :—‘‘ With 
much that is said, and said very finely, we heartily agree ; but the very core of the 
Christian Faith is left out entirely.” 

A stirring speech on Jewish Missions (Rev. J. A. C. MacKellar, B.D., Glasgow) 
introduced a searching discussion on the lot of the Jews in Germany, which resulted 
in strong expressions of protest and sympathy ; the Council, as such, could do no 
more. 

The pages dealing with the European Continent are a test to Christian Faith. 
Beginning with a widespread survey by Professor J. Y. Simpson (Edinburgh)—who 
sees no permanence “ in the present attitude of the Soviet Government to religion, 
because it is based on scientific teaching, both in physics and biology, that is demoded 
and out of date ”—through a series of localized accounts by speakers from Prague, 
Cluj-Kolozswar (Roumania), Budapest, Salonika, Rome, Hainault, Neuchatel, 
Rheydt (Germany), The Hague, Geneva and Glasgow, there is set before readers 
a sad picture of distress among Christian pastors and people, and of blatant opposition 
by ungodly men. But the sombre colours are shot through with hope; so many 
young people are in opposition to religion out of sheer ignorance ; they are seeking 
light and rest, while, for their guidance, the Reformed Churches, though poor and 


* Proceedings of the Fourteenth General Council of the Alliance of Reformed Churches bolding the 
Presbyterian System, Belfast, 1933. Edinburgh : Office of the Alliance, 1933, 8vo, pp. 453, price 8s. 6d. 
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distressed, are strong in faith and diligent in duty. The whole treatment is closed 
by an Say, appeal by Professor Curtis (Edinburgh) for Protestant Solidarity. 
The Alliance has, for a long time, talked about # restatement of the Common 
Faith ; but, as yet, the outcome has been a “ Manifesto on Social and Moral Prob- 
lems ”—a worthy document. 
The closing features of the Council were indications of desire, by the women 
of the Churches and by their young people, to have a voice in future gatherings. 
The next Council is to take place, in 1937, at Montreal, where Professor Curtis, 
the new President of the Alliance, may be counted upon to do service even surpassing 
the good part which, as witness this volume, he played in Belfast. 
Edinburgh. W. Rovunsrzrt Brown. 


THE HISTORIC CHRIST* 


Dr. Rosert E1szer’s theory is based on certain passages dealing with Christian origins 
which appear in the Slavonic (i.e. the Old Russian) Version of Josephus’ Jewish 
War. In 1866 Andrej N. Popov directed attention to these passages, but it was 
Eisler who in 1929 edited them, and published them along with a fanciful reconstruc- 
tion of early istian history. LEisler’s treatise was published at Heidelberg, in 
German, and it was translated into English in 1931, with the title, The Messiab 
Jesus and Fobn the Baptist, according to Flavius Fosephus’ recently rediscovered “ Cap- 
ture of Jerusalem” and other Jewish and Christian Sources. 

According to Eisler’s theory, the Slavonic Version is the genuine original one 
of The Jewish War, and shows, as Dr. Jack puts it, that “ Jesus was little more than a 
revolutionary against the Roman authority—a political messiah who aspired to the 
Jewish throne, and who paid for His folly by His life” (p. 12). Jesus was, further, 
a “ poet and dreamer ”, “a faith-healer, quack doctor, and exorcist ” (p. 248). 

For most students of the New Testament such theories carry their refutation 
on the face of them. Dr. Jack has little difficulty in proving that it is only by ruthless 
cutting and carving of the Gospel narrative, and by the most glaring “ critical 
chicanery ” (p. 147), and by reliance on legendary and apocryphal writings, that 
Eisler can find any flimsy semblance of support for his monstrous theory. Dr, 
Jack supplies us with overwhelming proofs of the statement which he makes on p. 20, 
that “ Eisler bases many of his most important conclusions on suppositions, beneatane 
and surmises, to such an extent that history appears under his hand as a science of mere 
conjecture.” On the same page he says that “ scholars may differ in their inter- 
pretation of texts, but they generally agree in respecting them. For Eisler, however, 
a text, whatever it states, is never an obstacle. He has his ready-made theory, and 
pursues it, forcing almost any text into support of it. If he finds it necessary, he 
turns a text, by the deletion or insertion of certain words, from a positive form to a 
negative, or vice versa. He seems to have no hesitation in removing a Gospel state- 
ment from its context and placing it in a new one, so as to suit his point of view.” 
That is very severe criticism, but it is thoroughly deserved. 

Dr. Jack conclusively that the passages in the Slavonic Fosepbus on which 
Eisler founds his theory are late interpolations, Even although they were genuine, 
is it wise and reasonable to regard as plain, unvarnished truth everything written 
by that author whom Eisler himself describes in scathing terms as “ this young scape- 
grace”, “the wretched Josephus”, “the old sinner and scoundrel”, “an in- 
glorious traitor ” and a “ shameless liar ” (pp. 28 and 108) ? The “ other Sources ” 
relied on by Eisler are such apocryphal writings as the Acta Pilati, a book which was 
published in the fourth century by order of the Emperor Maximin Daja, and which 

* The Historic Christ : An Examination of Dr. Robert Eisler’s Theory, according to The Slavonic 
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has been almost universally regarded by scholars as “ nothing but a piece of anti- 
Christian polemics ”, and “ devoid of all historical value ” (p. 225). 

Dr. Jack sweeps aside Eisler’s absurd representation of Jesus, and assures us that 
“ after nineteen centuries of assault and misrepresentation, we can still look on the 
Picture of Jesus, as it stands in the Gospel story, and adore it as Divine ” (p. 6), 
He suggests abundant reasons for believing that the work of Jesus was the salvation 
of the individual, and that His Messiahship was undeniably a spiritual Messiahship. 
It is extremely doubtful that the idea of a spiritual Messiah was “ generally prevalent ” 
in Palestine in the time of Jesus, as Dr. Jack asserts on p. 250. The truth seems to be 
ee but it was certainly our Lord’s own idea of His 
wo 


Dr. Jack’s rich and varied and accurate scholarship is manifest on every page. 
His book is a thoroughly competent bit of work. There is a question, however, that 
may arise in some minds : Was it worth doing ? Many will be inclined to agree with 
the opinion that was expressed by R. Draguet in Revue d’ histoire ecclesiastique in 
October, 1930, that Eisler’s theory looks very like “‘ quelque grosse farce de savant ” 
(p. 13). But, if any have been seriously perturbed by Eisler’s wild romancing, it is 
to be hoped that Dr. Jack’s book will come into their hands. Its merciless logic and 
its skilful and minute scholarship provide a complete answer to every one of Eisler’s 


| Avexanper Ross. 
Dumbarton, Scotland. 
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